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To Subscribers: 


THREE DOLLARS per annum, including postage. 
Two DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS per annum, if 
paid within two weeks of first subscription. or renewal 

| of an old one. Papers are forwarded until an ex- 
| plicit ordet is received for their discontinuance, and 
| until all arrearages are paid, as required bu law. 

Remittances by mail, in Publishers’ envelopes, may 
be sent at the risk of the Publishers; but a Postofiice 


MONEY ORDER or REGISTERED LETTER is recom 
mended. 
To Advertisers: 


subsequent insertion, 50 cts. Business Notices, per 


PRICE FIVE CENTS PER SINGLE COPY. line.each, 25 cts. Births, Marriages and Deaths, 2% 


cts.each. Sunday Notices,25cts.each. 





ALL REGULAR NEWS-VENDERS. 


To a Lady Singing. 


—- 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Why do the birds sing, when the night is done, 

In tender notes of welcome to the sun— 
Filling the wan delay 

(Ere the white mists of morning drift away) 

W ith ecstasy o! music, sweeping higher 
Through passion of desire? 

Answer me, lady, for I know full well 

Who sings divinest songs divinest truths may tell. 

Why do the roses haunt the dreamy air 

Until, with breath of summer grown more fair, 
They drop their o’er-blown leaves 

(As with abandonment of bliss that grieves), 

And in sweet pain of too-full rapture lie, 
Dying to satisfy? 

Answer me, lady, for I k now full well 

Who sings divinest songs divinest truths may tell. 

Mrs. L. C. Wuiton. 


Realities. 


bY E. MERRIAM. 


prs j 
“Know of a truth that only the time-shadows 
have perished or are perishable; that the real | 
being of whatever was and whatewr is and 
whatever will be is now and forever!” Spirit is 
the only eternal fact; matter is a group of sym- 
bols tributary to mind, and owing their value, | 
life, significance, to the ideas behind them which 
they typity. 
One’s own being is not his material form, but 
his spirit in its far out-reachings. The bounda- | 








at my hand; there is the apparent limit to my | 
reach, but not the real limit. I send out my 
voice; there is another apparent limit. My writ- | 
ten words, and there is still another boundary | 
line. I send out my will, my affections, my aspi- 
rations, and they are infinite; they reach to the 
stars and beyond them; to the infinitude which | 
we call God—as the water rises in the valley to 
the height of its source among the eternal hills. | 
The ‘‘me” is, then, not what you behold com- | 
pressed within this material prison any more 


my material being. The ‘me” is infinite and | 
eternal; itis a wave of the absolute beating on | 
the shores of life; retrograding, retreating, at | 
times only to gather turce for a higher upheav- 


desert-marches will intervene between them and 
the promised land. That kingdom we possess 
or miss of according to our sympathy with what 
constitutes it, with the ruling element in all life, 
the soul of things, the ‘‘eternal verities,” of 
which life and matter are the partial and inade- 
quate expression. ‘‘The world is hollow, and 
my doll is stuffed with sawdust!” cries the child. 
|«‘Ah!” says the worldly-wise, ‘‘you are begin- 
ning to find the world out. It is sawdust dolls 
all through; disappointment, cheat, failure.’’ 
Well, he speaks from his emptiness. We know 
all about him now. The secret of it is always 
the same from Solomon down. Vanitas vant- 
tatum means now, as then, a life wholly unto 
self, and that the lowest self. Be largely gen- 
| erous and widely sympathetic, and you take the 
road to enduring joys. Comfort some one; give 
of your life—‘the lives most who gives most”— 
and life will grow so full to you that all music 
is not a stream wide enough for its full outpour- 
ing, nor all art grand enough to mirror its beauty, 
nor all poetry exquisite enough to tell the story 
of its tenderness and pathos. 

The secret of the cynic’s misanthropy is self- 
ishress; the secret of discouragement is a mis- 
conception of the truly valuable. Betng, not 
doing, is the true worth. Doing is controlled 
and restricted by circumstance. Mere worldly 
success is no measure of a man asa spirit. It 
may even be the result of his spiritually embry- 
onic condition. The only doing which measures 
the real man is the involuntary efflux of his 
His silent influence goes farther than 





spiric. 


aries ot his lite—who shall place them? I put} his voluntary speech. When one fails in doing, 


his disappointment embitters him; but when 
one fails in being, there supervenes a condition 
of humility and adoration of the divineness he 
fails to attain, which constitutes the demand 


| which necessitates supply, and his need draws 


the all-lovely and all-loving which will help him 
onward. 

To an idealist nothing is so exasperating as 
the successful man. He is a rasping east wind 
on sensitive nerves. The successful man knows 


the royal road to what he calls success, and mi 
than my hand within its glove is the whole of | anxious to set the idealist upon it. He tells) him of those who had refused to pay ss nak sinuciabec 
him he ‘‘don’t want to do” thus and so because | taxes. 


* ole . : | 
it is impracticable, and it is precisety that thing 
He tells ; that when the faculties of children are exercised 


| with the most pleasure to themselves they are 


which the idealist is determined to do. 
him how to do just what, as an idealist, he has 


‘to mark the animus of the age at that period in | 
Edinburgh as regards politics and the condition | 
of women. To take any share, especially a, ern 

leading one, in the management of an outside | we oft deceive ourselves of love, I ween, 
institution was consider. d so novel and extra- 
ordinary a proceeding as ought not to be coun- | The light on them from out our sky is seen, 


tenanced.” 


Compensation, 


—o— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


| Of love that we from others hope to gain; 


And beams on us because from us ‘twas ta’en; 


Her interest in the anti-slavery cause may be | Tis well: we know but half of what we know, 
gathered from continuous observations, and; and time will teach us all in time we find; 
summed up as follows : ‘It has been said that the | 4nd yet as scholars we are duli and slow, 
noblest act of the British Parliament was that) and slowly grow in penetrating mind. 
which gave twenty millions of British gold to) But this we know, or trust from life, at last, 


ABSENTEES. 


We have calls to make. 
of town.” ‘*Mrs. Brown?” 
tains?” *‘Mrs. Smith?” 





Lizzie’s silk, get Lou’s ribbon, and come home. 
EVENING IN THE COUNTRY. 


go to the shops, purchase Lucy's dress, match | 


|into speechlessness. In the next room were 


The business streets are full of unceasing | his guards; he might have summoned them and 


noise and bustle, but up-town how quiet the as- | caused the arrest of his ministry; but he was 
pect of the residences! Fronts of long blocks | motionless; and while he sat trembling and 
with not a shutter opened or a door unclosed. 
“Mrs. Grey?” “Out 
* At the moun- 
‘Gone to the centen- 
| nial.” We give up such bald work as this; | 


with pallid cheeks, Sheikal Islam caught the 
propitious moment to say, *‘Our Pascha is not 
fitto govern. He has brought the state to the 
verge of a precipice. In the name of God and 
the Prophdt, I declare him dethroned!” 

THE LESSON OF THE REVOLUTION. 


| This revolutionary measure does not promise 


so much for Turkish advancement as might be 


nication was authentic. Russia, who has been 
most decidedly chagrined by England's policy, 
sends forth a very mild official article from Ems, 
where Prince Gortschakoff lingers with his 
royal master. Russia asks nothing but peace 
‘on her borders and free communication with the 
Mediterranean. She makes light of England's 
refusal to participate in the plan of the thre« 
powers, and refers to her keeping aloot from 
the Holy Alliance of 1815 as a proof of her 
, Wary and self-sceking policy. (I have been 
looking up this historical point, and find a 


purchase the freedom of eighty thousand slaves | That all we suffer here shall have an end; 
in the British colonies. I think it was a still | 4nd when ’tis past it shall be ever past, 
nobler act of pational justice and humanity | 4nd when our friend it shall remain our friend 
when, in the case of Somerset, in May, 1772, it} So bear as best you may, and learn the while 
was decided by the verdict of a Londou jury | For present frowns the future has a smile! 
that the moment a slave set foot on English soil Wituiam Bruston. 
he was free. 

‘When a reclaimed slave was being hurried in { 
a small vessel, in 1807, towards the West-India | 
docks, the piercing cry of the poor fellow for | 
Granville Sharp reached the ear of a lady, who 
knew it to be that of a kidnapped negro. She 
went instantly to the Lord Mayor, made an affi- | 


ised at geological butterflies. 
davit of what she had seen and heard, and ob- | ee errr 
|was developed a few years ago. 


tained a warrant to search the vessel for him | 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





Geological Butterflies. 








{ 
| stion. fter some hours’ search a young | A : 

| POSrEEee atte y s| nation for whatever is dark. 
; negro was found concealed under a hogshead, | 
his hands and feet tied together, and his mouth | 


| bandaged. 


| This victim was instantly liberated | 


by that giorious verdict of a London jury.” | States, and very often in Massachusetts. 
“Thi 2c illustrates her respect for her | ; ~ ; 
Pele ae wi i : oa position for overlooking a field where a goodly 
ind: 3 th, f 
nnomber of these butterflies had gathered. A 
| approached with a gentleman and lady. Some " f i 
} »xclaimed: “Oh! look at those people! | strong attraction drew them to the piles of stone 
eee at it is chats cE “hy el which had been thrown from the quarry, and 
Mrs. F. replied: My dear sir gr eae eis were scattered here-and-there. No obstacle 
irs. . re ed: a ’ eve r : 
. cme deter them. The crystals hidden 
individual to whom I could apply that epithet!” | peoered pe ‘ a ea pasaun ae 
| away 3 2 eather-w : 
Absolute power and revenge is exemplified in ey y 


| were light and examined. he j 
the Hindoo Rajah, known to Sir James Mack- were heonglt to Hgut ed examined. The joy 
intosh, a man of great acquirements and of the | 


of discovery gave quickness to their movements, 
: . | while not a butterfly appeared to be conscious 
most polished manners, who, when he was dis- | erie sae ; : 
. R mf | of the miles it had travelled. This species dif- 
appointed in the collection of the sum he ex- | 


| fered from Dr. Todd's ‘‘butterflies” in a few im- 
-cted, ordered a pound of eyes to be brought | : 1% 
bet F x . | portant particulars. These were workers, and 


They carried hammers instead 
Shusatd | of fans, and used them in as approved a fashion 
She si { . . 

‘as the ‘*pits” could possibly have done, even 





Mrs. F. allowed the largest liberty. 


waving by heart. Did I hint that they were 


ceiving their best lessons, and God himself is ; 
ee ; powerless to charm? It remains for the world 


Evitor ComMoNWEALTH :—Now that insec- 
tiverous plants have appeared no one will be 
The species 

Every one 
who had called so loudly on Granville Sharp for mene eee ~ re seas : nee “65 — 

| tion, and has found it a most convenient expla- 
From a few indi- 
viduals the species has increased till now a 
| novel spectacle can be seen in several of our hed 


It was my fortune, not long since, to be in a! special. TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


had they known all of Addison’s rules for fan- | 


the laws of lite. 
“~The outlying pool of sea-water still pulsates to 


ing, for that seventh wave which among gener- | DO desire to do; namely, to be popular, or rich, 
ations is genius, and wrests from the ehore a} or geuerally thick-skinned and devoid of sensi- 
larger foothold from material things, a grander bilities; how to meet fraud by fraud, and gross- 
tribute to the spiritual. ness by grossness; how to be hard-beaded, im- 

Everything and every act is symbolic. Rest- | perturbable, insensible to coarse contact; he bids 
lessness is the hunger of the spirit, its blind him to sheathe his soul in leather through which 
gropings for what it needs for its next help to it can radiate never a ray of celestial light, in- 
growth. The delight which any object or ex- | stead of that thin and easily-rent veil of a deli- 
cate organization. 

Success, whatis it? Is it to hold the hand of 
the Infinite and feel within us forevermore its 
It is to be pure and tender and 


perience brings us lies in its inner laws, its 
soul, as related tou our own. Every smallest 
act betrays something. It is a resultant force 
from all preceding forces, reaching back through 
eternities and forward to eternities. The result 
of so-called sin is pain, not that we may be | pression. 
panished, but that we may be educated. Only | fetichism. 
thus can we come to realize the importance of | inner nature towards the beautiful and the good. 
the laws we break, and find that they, too, are | To be is to truly achieve. Only such success 
written in the soul of things; the only enduring | can be an ‘“‘eternal verity.” What men call suc- 
Some writer says we do not so much | cess serves a purpose, however, on its own 

It educates certain faculties and 


heart-beats ? 
noble. 
It is not piety alone, nor cant, nor 
It is the religion or relegation of the 


tablets. 
as set a Chair straight without contributing to lower plane. 
the universal order of things and adjusting our- perceptions which need this primary-school 
selves in harmony with it. All right-doing ad- | drill, these object lessons, before proceeding to 
justs us to the Divine, the absolutely beautiful, | higher schools of wisdom. On that j.urer plane 
and wrong-doing does not alienate us; it only | of spiritual life man feels his immortality and 
keeps us waiting apparently, but not really out- | realizes his double existence and the predomi- 
side, while we are taught a few object-lessons in nance of the higher over the lower. He dwells 
a spirit among spirits. 
terious chambers of his inner nature and by sub- 
the ocean’s tides. tle laws and some mysterious out-go touches 
Whatever we do betrays our standpoint, proves | other and kindred sscseechgat i ret = 
our exact degree of progress. Step into a rail- | apart a day in the year which it calls All Souls 
way car and read the grade of its occupants. | day and dedicates to the memory of martyrs and 
saints, of holy men and women. So have we 


Outside we never can step. 





It is kinship with the divine and ite ex- | 


He sits within the mys- | 


their instructor. 
‘*We were twenty miles from post and market. 
In the summer of 1813 a man used to go round 


lamb or leg of mutton, before he ventured to | 
kill the animals in question. There was a car-! 
rier once a week from Glasgow who brought | 
our bread, groceries and letters; and often our | 
impatience for news from the distant world | 
made us walk miles on the Glasgow road of fine | 
summer evenings to meet the messenger, and the 
| contents of the bag were turned out upon the, 


| ground, while, by the light of the man’s lantern, | 


| 

we picked out our epistles and hastened home | 
to read them.” 

Her good sense was shown in these senti-| 





ments: ‘‘I must observe how much it contributes | 
to satisfaction and mental independence in el- 
derly persons to have some object of science or 
literature that lightens the lassitude of daily | 
routine, and gives animation to existence be-} 
yond the family-circle, when age or infirmity | 
prevents any active participation either in busi- | 


} 
| 


ness or recreation.” 

When Lord Jeffrey was chosen member for 
Edinburgh, in the winter of 1832, Mrs. F. said to 
him: ‘I rejoice to have lived to know that the 
Court of Session possesses the confidence of the | 
He answered: “If it had not been | 


' 


country.” 
for the indomitable courage of your husband in 
the worst of times, when he, and one or two) 


' 





| itself. 


to answer whether homely work or lovely idle- 
ness is the most attractive. 


$ . A these fair 28 Car- 
| among the carnivorous inhabitants of the par- | In the other hand these ¥ Saatares CAF 


}ish to ask if they would bespeak a quarter of | 


ried a basket, which, when the cover was raised, 
| I saw was nearly filled with “specimens.” [ 
had always supposed that rocks were heavy, 
but clearly saw that I had been laboring under 
a delusion all my life. 

Every one likes to pick up a fine crystal to 
ornament his mantel at home, just as he likes 
to find a beautiful shell, or a branch of coral; 
but how can any one hammer away upon dingy 
rocks, or go into ecstasy over gravel-stones ? 

I sat myself down and thought these ‘‘geolog 
ical butterflies” constituted ‘‘a new departure.” 
Surely there were more things in heaven and 


'earth than were dreamt of in my philosophy. 


The law of the centuries, the rock that I thought 
beneath iny feet, where was it? In my duliness 
I had not perceived the death of the old law and 
the birth of the new; while sleeping my work 
had gone to build another in the sea, which was 
to be a height of a new continent. 

The happy sound indicative of busy workers 
reached my ear. The picture before me fascin- 
ated my eyes. There was so much animation 
in it—so much spirit, that I began to answer 
the question I had left for the world a moment 
‘before. Surely, earnest work, however homely 


|it may be, is a magnet attracting humanity to 


It drew me nearer. As I approached 


Note the papers or books they are reading; that | 
tells most of all. Listen to their voices-—they 
betray both general and special attitude of the | 
spirit. You don't need to look at a man after | 
| 
| 


hearing his voice, especially if you hear two or 





our All Souls’ days, which we pass in an inner 
and infinite world, feeling near to all those we 
have reverenced, idealized and loved. A tender | 
hush pervades that world. It is good to live; a} 


ask A M | the f the w rs became 80 appare i 
more, maintained the independence ot the bar, | the zeal of ask ag ( PI arent that 
at Mr. Folkestane’s argumen 
we younger men would have been trampled on, I began to fear that ee eument 


: i iti iament would fai w 
and the Court of Session would never have en- | i? the British paige ee — and what 
: | was ‘* 4 pr’ wo nc rove t 
joyed the confidence of the country.” pees: eae set the gan up uld not prove . 

| be ‘‘sauce for the goose” unless the yander’s 


thousand times good to have truly and worthily 

achieved; to have clung always to the pure and 
| noble, so that no haunting skeleton can stalk 
forth among those radiant ones we would com- 
We arise from the grave of doubt 
land of earth- 


more voices from the same man; as, forinstance, 
the blutf, hale-tellow, discordant voice with 
which he chats with a casual acquaintance, 
and the modulated tones with which, directly, 
he answers the questions of his child. Nor can | mune with. 
he use precisely the same tone to his boys that | and distrust, the hades or shadowy : 
his voice takes to the little girl upon his knee. _liness, into the illumination and glory of heav- 
It is an Easter Sunday of the soul. 





ee 


He is the chum, the friend, of the one, the chiv- | enly places. 


alrous Jover of the other. A woman's voice 
betrays more than a man’s, especially in laugh- 
ter. Her whole calibre comes out; there is no 
mistaking it; she cannot guardit. But gestures 
and gait tell more in men than in women, be- | 
cause more unrestrained. A man may control | 
his face, his voice, but he cannot eradicate the | 
expression of his hands and of his walk; they | 


Broken Idols. 
a 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


She dropt her treasure on the rocks of life— 
Unknown how precious till it scattered lay, 
Its fair proportions lost and wrecked for aye. 
How bitter fell her tears, how wild the strife 


tell his inherited tendencies and his acquired | Ere she could yield its tender dearness rife! 


habits. 

Young people give infallible signs of individ- 
ual progress to the intense amusement and ten- 
der consideration of their elders. They take 
certain mental fevers as regularly as they take 
the measles, and are perhaps the healthier for 


the elimination ot folly. There are epidemics 


of postal-stamps, of autograph-albums, of cer- | 


tain games and fashions, at stated periods. Per- 
haps before long this innate instinct to make 
collections will be turned into more useful chan- 
nels, and our young people will make a pas- 
What 


we do we do because it isin the nature of things 


time of science by collecting specimens. 
thet we should do it. Every impulse springs 
from the within, is an overflow frow it and re- 
veals it. Out of the fullness of the heart or its 
emptiness dog@our actions speak clearly and 
loudly. The real thing is not the action, but 
that which thus compels the action, the within. 
Not what we do, but what we will to do; not 
what circumstance compels, but what the spirit 
conceives, is the main thing. 

Spirit evolves action continually, and sets in 
motion spiritual waves afteritsown kind. There 
are epidemics of crime of which even hitherto 
honorable men sicken and die socially. Some 
ohe point in their moral health was vulnerable 


{ 


| going on without her ever suspecting it. 


to the entrance of the disease abroad in the | 


spiritual atmosphere about them. 
sessed some attinity for it; their moral systems 


held not the antdote. Thus contamination 


They pos-; 


springs trom wars and bloodshed, and prevails | 


for years thereafter among the social classes , 


whose moral ill-health lays them open to infee- | 


tion. Action reveals the state of moral health. 


We astonish ourselves when the testcomes sud- 


Alone she stood and looked upon the gray 

Cold rocks and those fragments fair of clay, 
And felt the brightness fade from out her life. 
Too late, poor child! Thy careless hand let slip 


| Thy cup of joy; the greedy rocks drink up 


That wine of lite which, had it passed thy lip, 
W ouldst been to thee a consecration cup. 
Thus do our worshipped idols downward slip 
From their pedestals, to nevermore rise up! 
Exiis Mexat. 


Seed Yesterday, Fruit To-day. 

At this epoch of sectarian controversy about 
schools we naturally try to remember how it 
was in our personal experience. After a great 
revival our devout and highly-respected princi- 
pal introduced regular services, and those sea- 
sons are indelibly impressed as pandemoniums 
and as occasions of jugglery and sly cannon- 
ading which could hardly be surpassed. 

Mrs. Eliza Fletcher, who was born at Octon, 
in Yorkshire, January 15, 1770, and who died a 
Lancrigg, February 5, 1858, says: *‘The manor 
school was under the control of a well-disposed, 
conscientious old gentlewomen, but of so limit- 
ed an understanding that, under her dominion, , 
mischief of every kind, short of actual sin, was 


Les- 


sons were said by rote, not being comprehended ; 
domestics were bribed to bring in dainties clan- 
destinely; in short, every sort of dissimulation 
was made available to indemnify the victims of 
this petty despotism for the restraints unneces- | 

| 


sarily imposed upon them. During the four | 


| Our friend testifies that the science of poli- 
tics, that enlarged outlook of political wisdom, 


which is unfettered by party, untainted by self- | 
ish or personal ends, and has its foundation in | 


a profound love of mankind, and a desire to 


| promote not only their happiness, but their | 


| 
| mercy constantly in view, seems to me to ele- 


vate the intellect above every other branch. 


| moral and spiritual good, by keeping equity and | 


She would have pleased DeTocqueville, who, | 


was of a very stony character. 

There was no denving the fact, however much 
it might upset my pet theories, that each butter- 
fly was an individual, and was putting a soul of 
| its own into itswork. A voice within me began 
| polities?” but I silenced it with a ‘*Hush!” be 
| fore it could speak another word. 

My surprise at the natural delicacy of these 


to say, ‘‘What if so much soul should get into | 


’ 


hang the way, and slowly the amber fades out 


} 


cool sky. 
sweet air which sweeps our temples and cheeks! | great. Abdul-Aziz, in 1868, said to his minis- 























between Mussulman and Christian. Hitherto 
the latter have been protected in their rights; 
but they have not been eligible to governmnt 
offices. This was the old system; but now 
levery position, even that of Grand Vizier, is 
| open tothem. Merit alone shall determine the 
| 

| 


find that we are sun-burned; and when we lay 

us down to sleep at night we say: ‘*We will not 

go in town again this season; it is too hot!” 
Rose Aupurn. 








From Germany. 


j appointment to public offices.” This sounds as 
| broad and high-toned as any speech of the last 
A FACT AND A MORAL. . . : di : 
; : : | presidential canvass in republican America; and 
I have just been reading a sarcastic—not to! . P : 
‘ | it was as little carried out as any of those fine 
say bitter—letter, written by the London cor | : 


respondent of the Berlin Vossische Zeitung. . 
x : : reason—that human nature is weak and always 
Sa‘d letter treats of England’s relations to Tur- F 
means better than it does. 
key. All European newspapers seem to be | ; 
: ; ey THE LATE SULTAN’S WEAKNESS. 
busy just now with the settlement or ventila- | 


; ‘ e i This liberal Sultan even went so far as - 
tion of this perplexing Oriental question. Ven- : Ste ae 
| firm that certain principles of the Koran seemed 


tilation cannot injure the Turkish empire; it is | 
an unsavory land in every sense; what else : 
: : But as a matter of !act he grew careless, extrava- 

than unsavorinzs could one look for ina land | Bi es : 
; gant, besotted and effeminate. Europe had high 

where women have no souls, and where body- i : 4 

2 ‘ : | hopes of him once, and trusted his fair prom- 
linen is generally considered a needless luxury ? | . aE ivide’ d 
: . , | ises; now he lies in a suicide’s grave, a Su- 
The latter remark makes me think of the high | , e + Aon ae 


Bern, June 10, 1876. 


promises of reforms, undoubtedly for the same 




















| probability that neatness as well as empire takes | ‘a 
its way westward. I have been much amused | 
at hearing the Germans express their deep dis- | 
| gust at the filthy habits of the Persian Shah | 
and his followers, who, when here, ate their 
meat ungracefully and threw the bones under | 
the table. They are also said to have so mal- 
treated the furniture in the apartments assigned 
to them that a complete re-upholstering was 
necessary. But it is an equally curious fact | 
that «very English and American traveller in | Bosporus. f : 2 
Germany is tempted into similar remarks about Lastly coeated ats prisoner. He is exit to Rave 
the state of things here. There may be a science 
of comparative neatness as well as philology. 
Why not? 

THE TURKISH REVOLUTTON AND EUROPE'S CONe 

NECTION THEREWITH. 

But this matter shrinks into insignificance 
when one considers the actual condition of this 
miserable Oriental empire; the ‘‘sick man” it 
is called throughout Europe, and sick it seems 
to be in every .imb and fiber with the leprosy 
of oppressien, poverty and despair. Oppres- 
sive local laws in the rebellious provinces have | were all upon his arm, and death ensued from 
made their inhabitants desperate at last In| excess of bleeding. The point which Europe 
some of these villages the great land-uwners | Claims the privilege of doubting is, whether 
have made such exactions upon their tenants in 
the way of unpaid labor on their estates that 
the families of workmen have been obliged to, ment; but still the skeptical public hesitates. 
eat roots and bark of trees in order to live. | THE NEW SULTAN. 

Added to this have been government taxes and | The new Sultan, Murad V., is thirty-six 
tree labor on the highways. These are things | years old. He is said to be in ill-health. But 
that have touched all alike; but the Christians | he is well enough to make fine promises, like 
of the empire have had the double humiliation | his uncle, and perhaps like him will be weak 
of supporting a government in which they had | enough to break them. He possesses courage 
no participation. The state of things in the | and intelligence, but is rather apathetic except 
rebellious districts, Bulgaria, Salonicha, Servia, When roused. The French newspapers expect 
Bosnia and Montenegro, seems very varied. | good things of him because he can speak French. 
In Bulgaria the latest news tells of the almost | The Opinion Nationale gives some interesting 
complete crushing of the rebellion. Scores of | 
villages have been laid in ashes by the Turkish 

soldiers; women and children ruthlessly mur- 

dered; the main army of rebels slaughtered or 

scattered; and the commander, shut into a} 
mosque with a few adherents, stabbed himself 
with his own sword rather than surrender. 

Other places are still formidable. Serv.a alone 

has a force of 120,000 infantry, 200 field-pieces | 


journeyed through Europe and visited Eng- 
land. Now some of his orthodox subjects as- 
cribe the fatal condition of Turkey to the wrath 
of Allah because their ruler set foot in Chris- 
tian lands as a guest instead of a conqueror. 
THE DEATH OF THE LATE SULTAN. 





i ness of the suicide of the Sultan. He was re- 
moved from Constantinople to a palace on the 


Here he was watched, but not ex- 





| wharf, but to have been deprived of it by the 
| Turkish attendants. From the windows of the 
palace he often looked over the sea, and by day 


lrines. About a week after his removal to the 
palace at Therragan he was found dead, on the 
| morning of June 4. The Sultana dwelt in the 
same palace, and he had on the day before bor- 


Medschid knew that his brother would rule in 
the spirit of his family, but he did not have him 
strangled; he let him live and treated him kindly, 





same way.” (In Turkey the successor to the 


throne is always the eldest member of the reign- 
ing family; hence a Sultan is generally followed 


by a brother instead of a son.) ‘tA French 


—for the flesh is sore to any other touch. We | ters of state, ‘In my eyes there is no difference | would have been an absurdity. 


| to hinder the development of the public good. | 


| rope thinks of him with detestation. In 1867) 


There is a general disbelief in the genuine- | 


drawn a pistol upon himself on landing at the | 


| these wounds were actually self-inflicted. A) 
| report of nineteen physicians confirms the state- | 


statements about his youth: ‘The n ild Abdul- | 


taat he might afterward treat his Murad in the | 


The sun has set; rest and peace and coolness | hop. d. It is the old Turkish party that has row | most adequate reason for England’s refusal to 
have succeeded. The old family horse, who has | the upperland—the orthodox Mchammedans join the Holy Alliance. 
been waiting at the station for you, trots con- | who have little love tor European customs and | alter Napoleon's fall, and was an agreement be 
tentedly homeward, knowing that his day’s tasks | culture. Young Turkey is said to be quite a} tween the rulers of Austria, Prussia and “na 
are now completed, while ten-year-old Bess | powerful and growing idea, but not yet strong ‘sia, in which they pledged Midiigetees to al 
goes to sleep in the bottom of the carriage, ut- } enough to lead in pulitics. The two previous | their kingdoms in Christian love and iciedias 
terly tired out with her first day intown. The | Sultans have sympathized with the liberal ideas, | to the principles of the gospel; also ‘° ses 
sweet-scented roadsides are dank with dew, a and, if words count for anything, have been in- | their subjects to live in slides to these 
“Bob White” calls in the shadowy woods; wee | clined to favor religious toleration. The very | principles. 
birds twitter sleepily in the old elms that over- | mild predecessor of Abdul (the latter's brother | Pope and Sultan was invited to unite in this al- 

Sa the father of the new Sultan), Medschid, | liance, and all did except England, who staid 
of the west, and stars twinkle in the pale, | gave his voice in favor of religious toleration | outside for the very good reason that such a 
How blessed the influence of the | as long ago as 1839; but the Opposition was too | promise on the part of a sovereign with so lim- 


It was held in Paris 


Every European ruler except the 


| ited powers as the English allow theirs to bave 
Such a prom- 
ise from the Parliament would have more sense 
| in it.) 

There seems to be a general conviction that 
| Russia alone will not take up arms against Tur- 
| key; the ally upon whom she would count in 
| any war would be Prussia, and the latter will | 
hardly allow herself to be dragged into a war | 
| against the Mohammedans, even for the sake 
| of pleasing her powerful Slavonic neighbor. 
| There is a great deal of bad blood in motion | 
| just now, caused by that old epidemic, interna- | 
| tional envy and suspicion. England is warned 

that she has undertaken a precarious business 
| in helping to raise a Sultan to the throne on the 
point of a pair of scissurs, and cautioned to 
| recollect that she represents the unpopular side 
in Turkey, while Russia represents the popular 
one. 


On Tuesday the representatives of the various 
European courts at Constantinople betook them- 
selves to the Sultan's palace with formal con- 
gratulations. France exhibits a great deal of 
|; sympathy for the insurgents, partly because 
they are largely from the oppressed Christians, 
| partly because they see the hand of Russia be- | 
hind it and want to please her. Some hopeful 


es stig ; 
Frenchmen think that a new Servian kingdom 


j will arise and assume something of the Turkish 
debt, and others are interested because they | 


| ; ; 
| naturally sympathize with revolutions of all 


| sorts. 

To-day’s dispatches say that the rebellion in 
| Balgaria is not so nearly crushed out of exist- 
ence as was believed. The Turkish commander 
| has been too hasty in his report to send to Con- 
| stantinople. 


It is to be hoped that the various children of | 
lor night shouted imaginary orders to his ma-_ this family of nations will not let their angry 
| passions rise to the point of actually tearing | 


each others’ eyes over this matter. So much 
ink has been shed within the last two weeks in 
{the endeavor to justify, warn, conciliate and 


growing wiser and better-mannered.  M. a. u. 


| LITERATURE. 





pleasing story of East Indian and English life, 
‘which from its merit has found a place in Henry 
| Holt & Co.’s Leisure-Hour series. — New York. 


Hidden Perils, by Mary Cecil Hay, author of | 


“Old Myddleton’s Money,” is an American novel 


with real power and freshness of interest. We | 


like it, and read it with continued pleasure.— 
Harper & Brothers. 


George Washington Brown, a Non- Partisan 
Political Satire, is a very ridiculous issue by | 
Weed, Parsons & Co., of Albany, by which 
good paper and honest lignum-vite are badly 
treated in its publication.—New York, Ameri- 
can News Co. 

An American Shakespeare Bibliography, by 
Karl Konortz, from the press of Schoenhof & 
Moeller, Boston, is a very full alphabetically- 
arranged compendium of works relating to 
Shakespeare or his plays. One will be aston- 
ished at the extent of works relating to the sub- 


Ida Craven, by Mrs. H. M. Cadell, is a very 


| ent and ultimate happiness could be attained.— 
Boston, George H. Ellis. 

The Eclecttc, for July, commences Vol. 24 of 
the new series. ‘*Lord Macaulay,” by Lester 
Stephen, is a paper on a character and a writer 
which have not yet lost their interest among 
readers of history; Lady Barker's notices of 
“Natal” are pleasing and instructive concern- 
ing that remote colony; ‘Studies of Matter 
and Life,” by Henry J. Slack, is a philosophical 
essay, not in language (as a London editor once 
remarked) as Saxon as his name, but as mnch 
80 a8 & scientific subject would admit; ‘Great 
Guns and Armor-Piating ;” sundry other capital 
articles, and two steel-engravings, ‘‘Bunker- 
Hill” and **Far from Home,” make up an exce!- 
lent number of this favorite magazine.—New 
York, E. R. Pelton; Boston, A. Williams & Co. 

Harper & Brothers publish two valuable 
works for schools and private libraries—A Gen- 











|eral History of Greece, trom the earlist period 
to the death of Alexander the Great, with a 
sketch of the subsequent history to the present 
time, by George W. Cox, M. A., a thoroughly 
complete and well authenticated narrative, illus- 





| trated by twelve or more colored maps; and A 
| General History of Rome, trom the toundation 
of the city to the tall of Augustulus, by Charles 
Merivale, D. D., having the same characteris- 


tics as the former. Both are erudite and most 





meritorious volumes, giving in attractive and 


| faithful recital the events of these two ancient 


promoters of civilization and the arts. They 
are of the excellent Students’ series, and are 
presented in excellent typography.— Received 
by A. Williams & Co. 

The Santtarian, for July, has a paper dy 
W. A. Hammond, Professor of Mental and Ner- 
vous Diseases in the University of New York, 
read before the New York Medico- Legal society, 
on *Railway Injuries ot the Spine,” their prob- 
able real and fictitious character, with relations 
of examples to the point; an article of curious 
and timely interest on ‘ Zrichina Spiralis,” by 
Dr. F. C. Clark; “Excellence in Plumbing 
Work,” the report of J. C. Bayles of the com- 


} mittee on House Drainage in New York; ‘“Re- 


lation of Medical Editors to the Medical Pro- 
fession,” by Dr. Bell (the editor) ; an account of 
the ‘‘American Medical Association,” by Dr. J. 
M. Sims, President of the Association; and 
among the shorter sketches, ‘‘Rules for visiting 
the Centennial,” from an exchange, are worth 
the consideration of those who intend to visit 


the exposition.—New York. 

The Unttarian Review, for June, has a cen- 
tennial essay, by Rev. Charles H. Brigham, on 
the history of the ‘‘Unitarianism in America,” 


not nominally a century old, though much older 
actually; “Immortality in the Light of Scrip- 
ture and Science,” by Rev. A. B. Muzzey—re- 
ligion, no more than science, to rest on emotion, 
but facts, progress and faith the basis of both, 
faith in God, the future, and the human svul; 
“The Duty of Being Strong-Minded,’ by E 
| P. Channing — woman thereby better fitted for 
| homely duties and outside charities, “a more 
| faithful daughter of G. d and helpmate for man ;” 


rowed a pair of scissors from her on the pretext explain, that it is to be hoped the ill-feeling will | 4 review, by Rev. H. F. Jenks, of J. T. Morse’s 
of trimming his beard and nails. The wounds evaporate in that way. The children are really | Life of Alexander Hamilton, with ‘tan added 


| word” among the editorial notes from H. Gray 
| Otis’ eulogy; and **Emmanuel, a Sermon,” by 
| Rev. W. P. Tilden—Christ, the Son of God, 
| the Son of Man, not to be set down nor eleva- 
ted, but to be interpreted as he is in the best 
light we know.—Boston. 

A work which will live long and demand 
‘consideration from scholars is the //istory of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe, by 
John William Draper, a new and revised edi- 
tion of which, in two volumes, is just issued by 
Harper & Brothers. It is a thoroughly exhaus- 
tive treatise on an abstruse topic, both from a 
There is 


| 
| 
| 


literary and a scientific standpoint. 
physiological and historical evidence presented, 


'and the whole ground is ably covered. The 


author maintains that social advancement is as 
completely under the control of natural law as 


is bodily growth, and that the life of the indi- 
vidual is a miniature of the life of a nation. 
| On these propositions he builds his demonstra- 


tion. It is a mine of wealth for all thinkers 
and preachers; an authority for students and 
schoolmen; and of indispensable value in all 
intelligent circles. It is at once learned, di- 
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The border provinces are 
undoubtedly supported in their undertaking by 


professor instructed him in French and music. 
He had a special palace assigned to him. He 
Pp & | 


M I rect, systematic—an cpitome of knowledge, and 
ect. t must prove very convenie 0 She s- : 4 7 ’ 
J f ; lent to Shakes- | , cheering evidence of the world’s progress.— 


speaking complimentarily of wives and moth- | butterflivs became ernment when I naticed 
‘ers, adds: *‘But of that portion of their duty | the brightness of their eyes. So many recipes 
which concerns public life they have not the have been given for preserving these eyes, which, 
dimmest idea. Not only do they fail to practice | aes legislator asserts, “should always be as 

| bright as buttons on an angel's coat,” that I was 


it themselves, but they do not appear to dream | , LE , iis ieael 
of enjoining such on those whu come under | Botionly Astonished ous perplexed to. end Enatan 


| unheard-of receipt, differing in all respects from 





their influence. This phase is to them, as it 
were, invisible. It was not so under the old ré- 
gime which, among many vices, included proud 


the way for what so logically ensues. They 
help all others. How she would have enjoyed 
the evolving, feminine opportunities of to-day! 
| Been, too, the first to examine the statue of 





' Samuel Adams, by Miss Whitney, now open to | 


| criticism, and with womanly pride to accord it 
| her measure of praise. The whole conception 
jis even and in keeping. 
without trick of adornment, yet not rigid. He | 


chin. He has the air of a large-souled, com 
manding personage, who arrests at once. We 
congratulate the artist and ourselves for what | 





proficiency. ‘They pity me,” William Blake 


who are the just objects of pity; I possess my | 


visi "se have b ir | ; j ‘ ig - : 
visions and peace. They have bartered their (droop and wither again under the dreadful prince's palace, and Bismarck went home to 
May God | weather. 
| make this world as beautiful to you, my child, jt goes not! 
/as ithaseverbeentome. "Tis sense, unbridled | of morning, and glows till night from a cloud- | lies in some waste-paper basket, and the three 
| will, and not true love, that kills the soul; love juss sky. The heat-loving roses swell sweet 

| betters what is best, even here below, but more | buds and burst into disks of crimson and gold; 
| the syringas lift laden branches of creamy 


birthright for a mess of pottage. 


in heaven above.” 
The accurate interpretation of the artist: | 


and manly virtues.” 
It was such characters as Mrs. F. who paved | 


| another quarry was to be visited. 


It is grandly simple | 


is every inch a man in stature, pose, the firm, | 

sonsci rasp of the hand beneath the folded | 
ee ee bemecras TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
arm, and the resolute purpose of the mouth and | 


| any that had been tried, should be attended with 


| such good results. To what was this brilliancy 
|}owing? ‘The belladonna-improved eyes of the 
fair beauty could not compare with these. While 
| | was speculating upon the subject the butter 
| flies started off ‘ton the wing.” It was noon; 
I tollowed 
| irresistibly, and still follow, curiously watching 
|for any new development in this interesting 
species of the animal kingdom. 


| JEAN ARNOLD. 





CORRESPONDENUE. 


From Southeastern Massachusetts. 


Nortu Mippvesoro’, Mass., 
June 27, 1876. 
IN TOWN AND OUT AGAIN. 
In town again fora day! Inthe cars people 


| she has accomplished. It isa great point gained | sit patient and oppressed by the heat; at the 
| when strangeness is removed and fair play makes great depot they brighten up under the cool 
competition normal. We must eat to live, but) space of the high-arched roof, pull off gloves, 
| bread is not th. ambition of those who labor for pathe their hands and heated brows, compare 


notes and exchange commiserations, get a glass 


| would say of prosperous artists; ‘‘but it is they | of refreshing ice-water or soda, and, having 


plucked up courage, plunge into the street, and 


Day after day it does not rain—and 
The fervid sun burns off the fogs 


white; the porch-honeysuckle sheds honeyed 


“a ; ~ ; ¢ a . 
years I was here as a pupil two chapters of the | teacher, by Miss Anna C. Brackett, is a key to | sweetness from its wealth of butf blossoms. 


Bible were perused every Morning, by a couple 
of the young ladies, as a preliminary lesson. 


every other occupation. The rise is seen in 
humble crafts. Once we noted on signs, ‘‘Saws 


| filed.” Now, it-is ‘‘Saw-Dentist.”. Whoever 


denly by acting more or less nobly than we ex- Prayers were drawled out by the husband of 


pected of ourselves, thus showing up the hid- the governess —a choleric, aged man, who so 


' suggested the title must have had a higher con- 
ception ot his business. We like this carried 


Every morn finds the water-lilies wide-eyed in 
the pond, and all kinds of people drag them 
from their native haunts and bear them to the 


city. See hundreds of their long-coiled stems fueling against non-interference was strong in THE LATER ASPECTS OF THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


in that great tub on the sidewalk of Tremont 


| 
| 
} and 4000 cavalry. 
| 
} 


used to ride about in a fanciful carriage in the 


| Russian sympathy, if not directly aided by Rus-_ 
shape of a golden muscle-shell. Meantime the 


| sian money and munitions. The Times, of 
| June 7th, directly accuses Russia of being the 

uthor of the rebellion as well as of the Con- 
stantinople revolution. If this be true the 
mighty northern empire has been nicely out- 
| witted by litthke England; the wisest heads are 
still to be found on this wise island. England jin this wise: ‘I treat my brother as a child, 
| has kept her own counsel; refused to be lured and he forsakes me. I gave him an elegant 
into acceptance of the Berliz programme, al- ; Steamer, and he uses it to sail away from me. 
ee three mighty empires, Russia, Austria | When I am dead Murad will be very unhappy. 


to his castle of St. Stephani and awaited his 
| brother's death. Medschid is said to have com- 
| . . . 

| plained of this to the English ambassador, Lord 


and Germany, laid the wise cogitations of their | Plead with your friends in Europe to protect | 
ministers before her and politely waited for her |him.’” The same paper adds: ‘He is the child 
codperation. How much wiser she was than | of England. 
they all the time! What secrets she could have | god-father. 
told them if she had chosen! — secrets that | for the French theater and Italian opera, and is | 
would have made their applications to France | said to have had some love intrigues with Greek 
The day of the Berlin con- | families. The Grand Vizier of his father thought 


Even him a little unsteady, but gave him his friend-_ 


Lord Stratford is in a sense his 
He is a good horseman, has a taste | 


and Italy a farce. 
ference seemed a very portentous one. 
I did not disdain to stand among the throng that ship. He made him acquainted with all the for- | 
waited by the Russian Embassy Within the eign dignitaries who visited Constantinople, 
building the fate of an empire was trembling in| Prince Napoleon, the Duke of Cambridge, 
| the balance. Count Gortschakoff was doubtless | Count of Paris, Count de Chambord, the king | 
Papa the points of his memorandum (for | of Belgium, etc., all without leaving Turkey. 


the programme was confessedly of Russian | de has never left it except to visit the Vienna 


origin), and two emperors were listening and 
looking wise; Count Andrassy of Austria, un- 
doubtedly, looked important; and Bismarck— | 
| well, I'm inclined to think he looked severe | 
| during the session, for when he drove away he | 
|looked absolutely savage. Good Kaiser Wil- | former Sultan out. 
| helm and the saffron-colored Russian Emperor  programme—amnesty to all insurgents who lay 


| betook themselves to dinner at the Crown. down their arms before the 20th of July, anda 
cessation of hostilities until then; the appropri- 


ation of large sums to the state service, some 
sixty thousand bentels of his private funds (a 
| bentel is about twenty-four dollars}. He talks 
of reorganization of public instruction, the re-; 


| Exposition.” Sir Henry Bulwer describes him 


thus: ‘tHe is impetuous and sickly; he is like | 


his father, bat does not pussess his mildness.” 
The new Sultan keeps the old ministry, which 


so slyly crept into power in order to push the 
Murad lays out a generous 


prepare for another conference at his own resi- | 
dence in the evening. Now this elaborate plan 


powers are individually and collectively cha- | 
grined. Human nature is strangely true to it- | form of the judiciary, the control of mines by 
self in great and small. The continental gov- | the board of finance, and toleration to all sects. 
| ernments are balked and hum liated; they must | Thus far the insurgents retuse to listen to any 
| vent their ill-will on some one, and so they all | terms except their own. What the end will be 
/abuse England roundly and soundly. Prob- {no one can tell, but Europe has little faith that 
ably there was some reluctance to interference any good thing can come out of Turkey. « 

on the part of all the powers. Certainly the | Martua A. Harpaker. 


| brother (the Sultan who has just died) withdrew | 


pearian scholars. 

A quarterly volume for April, May, June, of 
Littell’s Living Age (Vol. 14 of the 5th series), 
has promptly made its appearance. As usual 
it is exclusively English or foreign literature, ! 
some of the subjects, however, being American, | 


} 


Received by Williams & Co. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. make a large display of 
New Music, among which, for the voice, are 
‘‘Inspirer and Hearer of Prayer,” church mel- 
ody, quartette, by Joseph T. Harris; ‘‘ The 
Sailor’s Prayer,” eong, by Tito Mattei (English 


! «Queen Augusta and the Red Cross:” ‘Early 


Stratford, whom he regarded almost asa father, | wherein we may see ourselves fre Sngli ; 
|S : 8 i : y from an English | words by L. C. Elson); ‘‘Bow down and hear 


standpoint. 
varied articles, grave and gay, lively or severe. | gand; ‘* Dear home of my childhood,” song, 
Boston, Littell & Gay. |words by Charles Rowe, music by Franz Abt; 
A Living Faith, by George S. Merriam, is a} « Farther on,” song, words by Edward Lowe, 
series of papers originally published in the | music by D. F. Hodges; ‘*The Stormy Petrel,” 
Christian Union, suggesting an adjustment of | for bass voice, words by S. 4. Goodrich, music 
evangelic theology to the new relations subsist- | by F. Boott; ‘‘Mine be a cot beside the bill,” 
ing between religion and science. The writer | song, words by Samuel Rogers, music by R. F. 
sees no reason why such an adjustment—a mod- | Greeley; ‘‘ Old triend, since last we sat to- 
ification in the statement of doctrine—may not | gether,” English ballad, words and music by 
be made, in perfect loyalty to the essential sys- Howard Glover;” ‘Quite au fait,” comic song, 
tem of revealed and of evangelical religion.— | words by Strake Shenton, music by Alfred Lee; 
Boston, Lockwood, Brooks & Co. | “Centennial hymn,” words by Whittier, music 
Prof. Charles Rau, of the Smithsonian Insti- | by J. K. Paine, as sung at Philadelphia; and 
tute, has had the honor of having his Early Man | “The lights far out at sea,” words by Charles 
in Europe, appearing last year in Marper’s|H. Clark, music by M. P. Eayrs; and tor in- 
Monthly, put into permanent book form by Har- | struments, ‘Cradle song,” for tour hands at pi- 
per & Brothers, for which purpose he made a /ano, by H. W. Nicholl: ‘ Centenaial march,” 
The text is remarkably clear | for four hands, by E. Mack; ‘‘Centenniai Gal- 


The volume is rich and full of | me!” quartette for mixed voices, by John Me- 


careful revision. 
and precise, and the illustrations abundant. All | op,” by John Solan; ‘“Marche Centenaire,” for 
investigators of the development of man will | piano, by T. Bissell; ‘*Sounds of peace march,” 
welcome this thorough and satisfying treatise by Carl Faust; ‘The Fair Hungarian mazour- 
pertaining to European individual development. | ka.” by Carl Kolling; ‘Diamond cut diamond 
—Received by Williams & Co. galop,” by J. S. Knight; ‘*The Rose of Castile 

The International Review, for July, August, potpourri,” by the same; ‘ Silver May-bells,” 
1876.—“Extradition,” a subject of some interest | 0Y J- Theo. Trekell; ‘Beauties of Amy Casso- 
just now; “Mr. George Ticknor,” by E. P. | net,” for piano, by Geo. W. Tryon; and **Danse 
Whipple; ‘‘The American Republic,” by Gen. | Macabre,’ 
Sigel; “The Newspaper Press and the Law of ‘Tans¢ribed by Renaud de Vilbac. 
Libel,” by ID. D. Field, a remarkable article; 


composed by Camille Saint-Saéns, 


Literary Notes. 


History of the Ioniin Name;” “F, Parkman's “The War of American Independence,” by 
| J. M. Ludlow, is a new volume in the ‘*Epochs 


Histories,” by J. H. Ward; Croll’s Climate and 

Time;” literature, art and science. These ar- | of History Series.” 
ticles evince ability, and have variety.—New | 
York, A. S. Barnes & Co. ; received by Williams 
& Co. 


Mr. Henry Vincent, the English lecturer, 
will pay a farewell visit to this country in the 
fall. He is expected to arrive in October. 


Germany, if one may judge from the tone of 


A substantial and timely volume is 7he Amer- | 


P. S.—June 11.—To-day’s advices trom Lon-  tean Angler's Guide, or Complete Fisher's Man- 


den weakness or the new-born strength. 
one sole reality to each individual, the sub- 
stance which casts all those shadows he calls 
his actions, is his spiritual attitude towards di- 
vine chings, his degree of apprehension of them 
and his love for them. The divinely noble. the 


divinels autitul, the absolutely true, the in- 
finitely tender and good, how do these stir him ? 
To what pitch is lis spirit strung?) To what tune 
is his lite set? Are they vital things to him? 
Do they quicken his pulses. start his tears, com- 


mand his deepest emotion, or does his paltry 


* » e . 
f material life engross him. drown him, and over- 


ead these higher perceptions and interests ? 

There is, again, in these things the educated 
notions of culture and refinement, clothed upon 
he soul but never forming its innate strength 
against the encroachments of a lower life; and 
there is the inner Cevelapment of the spirit, its 
precise and natural attitde by which these things 
are the food it must have, the real necessities 
of its lite. To these last alone will be revealed 
the real kingdom; these are the chosen; the 
others are called, for all are called, but long 


The thumped our fingers with his mahogany ferule 


that we listened to his supplications with any 
feelings but those of affection and devotion. I 
do not recollect to have received a solitary 


creeds were repeated, catechisms taught, and 
all the formalities regularly performed.” 

Asa contrast between 1798 and 1876 we read: 
“In March I prevailed upon several ladies of 


my acquaintance to join me in the formation of a | 


Female Benefit Society in Edinburgh, and, after 
much difficulty and opposition, this club was es- 
tablished tor the relief of maid-servants, and 
other poor women in sickness. Such benefac- 
tions among men had long been in operation in 
Scotland, but this was the first attempted by our 
own sex; and as then all innovations were re- 
garded with suspicion, and especially where sis- 
ters of democratic principles were concerned, 
this poor ‘*Sick-Club” was vehemently thwarted 
by the constituted authorities — namely, the 
deputy-sheriff and the magistrates—when these 
were legally petitioned to sanction the by-laws 
of the society. I mention this,” she continues, 





ae ; ; | 
religious impression at this academy, though | 


out. It means truer methods, the selected of street—their whiteness hidden in their shields 
its kind. Even the car-makers have caught the | of pink-edged olive—never of their own accord 
infection, and vie with each other in tasteful- |to reveal again their cool and snowy petals. 
ness, comfort and convenience. They are a But heated faces and heavy eyes are drawn to 
feature on steam-train or street- the placid things, and the children drag at 


| 
noticeable 
track. 
tlemen, neat, polite, ready to direct and aid. The seller, a hale-looking old man, plucks a 
Postmen are prompt, obliging and constant as dripping, drooping treasure from the tub. 
the sun. Weli-ordered places of every sort “Here, little boy, take it right along home with 
have civil attendants. The churl is fast disap- 'you!” and ‘Here. little girl. you may have one 
pearing; we expect a different order, and under 
our educational discipline and advantages we of the little outstretched hand! and the tired 
shall get what we seek. The honesty and cour- mother's countenance lights with a heart-smile 
tesy of principle from White House to stone- a, she looks down on the small happy face. 
| pickers would leaven the nation and docredit gn eye for turning an honest penny, and a 
,tothe race. [1 1s individual work, and each is | jeart to please a child—how plainly both are 
to set an example worthy of imitation. Let it , marked in the florid, gray-whiskerd fain of the 
| not be said. ‘*Man has closed himself up till he man who has brought his lilies to town to sell. 
| sees all things through the narrow chinks of his True, they are fragile ware, and will be worth 
| cavern.” Rather let us stand on the mountain- | nothing re him to-morrow if he does not sell 
| top where we can behold the entire prospect, them all, as he can hardly hope to do; but he 
| drink in sun and air, and proffer the right-hand | is a wise old man; he knows how to ‘‘do good 
| of fellowship! as he has opportunity ;” and we like him. 


reel Na ed pniawn he aa a 
Surly conductors are replaced by gen- mother’s hand to look back, and—what is this? | 


for nothing!" How quick and sure the grasp, 


the press; but having taken pains to interfere don report a very conciliatory tone in the Tory 
at last, it Was not pleasant to be balked. How | press (whose chief organ is the Standard), as 
far the actual agency of England contributed well as among Parliament leaders. There are) 
to the dethronement of Sultan Abdul-Aziz is so | fragments of Mr. Disraeli’s speech contained in 
Constantinople au- lit. He seems to be trying to sweeten the dis- 
‘appointment of the three imperial powers by 
| soothing words. He explains the reluctance of 
| England to publish her official correspondence 
| with Turkey upon the plea that it would disturb 


| tar a matter of conjecture. 
thorities write to the Vienna press that both the 
English an] Austrian Ambassadors were at the 
same ume informed of the conspir:cy ; but that, 
, while Sir H. Elliott at once gave it his sup 
| port, Count Ziciy refused to act without con- | the good feeling existing between England and 
sulting Andrassy; and, while the latter was in her neighbors; he adds that England and the 
Berlin considering the conditions to be laid be- other powers have been unconsciously acting 
fore the Sultan, his own ministers were taking together, and that the contents of the Berlin 
the final steps fora revolution. The Turkish memorandum have been essentially carried out 
conspirators hardly seem to have known how through the concessions of the new Sultan. 
they were to carry out their plan. It was half | Count Gortschakoff's famous plan was really 
accident at last. There was a consultation at given point for point in the newspapers a few 
the Sultan's palace upon affairs of state; in days ago, and is believed to have found its de- 
| the discussion of financial perplexities Midhat , Vious way from Berlin to London, and thence to 
Pascha (the prime mover of the revolution) | Constantinople, from there to Vienna, and so 
suggested that the Sultan devote his private back to Berlin. Its requisitions were essen- 


A London publisher announces this work: 
‘A Mad World, and its Inhabitant, by Julius 


ual for the United States, by Join J. Brown, , Chambers—being the startling experiences of 


which here has its fifth edition, improved and 


an amateur iunatic in one of the great Ameri- 


enlarged, including a more particular descrip- | can Asyiums.” 


tion of Southern and Western fishes, etc. | 
There are many drawings of the principal fish 
of America, and as each page has a piscaturial | 


illustration for a side piece, which are fre-! of the sheriff. 


quently reproduced, there is just a little mo- 
notony in the counterfeit presentment. How: | 
ever, all anglers should possess the work.—New | 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 5 
Sermons and Essays, with Extracts from a 
Memorial Pamphlet. By Francis T. Wash- 
burn.—The memorial is a tender and generous | 
tribute to a saintly spirit, while the productions | 
of the young winister himself evince a growing 
ripeness in knowledge, a desire to walk in the | 
footsteps of Him who, if not to his conception | 
divine, nor absolutely perfect, yet ‘‘the most | 
perfect of men,” and a resolute will to adorn by | 
| heipfulness and teachableness the character of | 


funds to the cause; the latter looked his amaze- | tially those which Sultan Murad has granted to la ‘‘disciple” of Christ, and thus to lead men into | 


ment at this boldness, and seemed paralyzed the rebels; 


but no one is sure that the commu- | 


the best road he knew, and one by which pres- 


The property of the Arcadian Club, once the 
resort of a distinguished literary coterie in New 
York, was sold at auction on Saturday by order 
The pictures and other orna- 
ments, though first-slass, went for ‘“‘a song.” 

Mons. Felix Kegamey, the French artist and 
author, who has resided in Boston for some 
months past, started afew days aguv for San 
Francisco, where he will join Mons. Emile Gui- 
met, Secretary of tlhe Academy of Sciences, 
Lyons, France, and accompany lim on a aci- 
entific mission through Japan, India and China. 

Dr. W. H. Russell is writing a book of the 
Tour in India, and of the visits of the Prince of 
Wales to the Courts of Athens, Cairo, Madrid, 
Lisbon, etc. Mr. Sydney Hall, who acceompa- 
nied the Prince of Wales as special artist, has 
received the latter's permission to illustrate the 
work, which will be published early in the au- 
tun. 
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“ 
FROM THE BOSTON ORATION 


The single, simple act which has made - 
Fourth of July memorable ened pth rcs ges 
scene of the Declaration—would of yee an 
alone supply an ample subject for far more 
than the little hour which I may dare to occupy ; 
and, though it 


times before, in histories and addresses, and in 


i i : tten- 
allusion here to-day, and challenges our a 
tion as it never did before, and hardly ever can 


our Lord, and that great day ot American lib- 
erty. Transport yourselves with me, in imag- 


littie effort for any of us to do so, for all our 


high noon of our nation’s birthday, in that beau- 
tiful City of Brotherly Love, rejoicing in all 


tainly, the birthplace and the burial-place of 
Franklin are in cordial sympathy at this hour; 
and a common sentiment of congratulation and 
joy, leaping and vibrating from heart to heart, 
outstrips even the magic swiftness of magnetic 
wires. There are no chords of such elastic 
reach and such electric power as the heart- 
strings of a mighty nation, touched and tuned, 
as all our heart-strings are to-day, to the sense 
of a common glory -throbbing and thrilling 
with a common exultation. 
Go with me, then, I say, to Philadelphia—not 
to Philadelphia, indeed, as she is at this mo- 
ment, with all her bravery on, with all her beau- 
tiful garments around ker, with all the gracetul 
and generous contributions which so many other 
cities and other States and other nations have 
sent for her adornment—not forgetting those 
most graceful, most welcome, most touching, 
contributidns, in view of the precise character 
of the occasion, from Old England herself; but 
go with me to Philadelphia, as she was justa 
hundred years ago. Enter with me her noble 
Independence Hall, so happily restored and 
consecrated afresh as the Runnymede of our 
nation; and, as we enter it, let us not forget to 
be grateful that no demands of public conven- 
ience or expediency have called for the demoli- 
tion of that old State House of Pennsylvania. 
Observe and watch the movements, listen at- 
tentively to the words, look steadfastly at the 
countenances, of the men who compose the 
little Congress assembled there. Braver, wiser, 
nobler men have never beer gathered and 
grouped under a single roof, before or since, in 
any age, on any soil beneath the sun, What 
are they doing? What are they daring? Who 
are they, thus to do, and thus to dare? Single 
out with me, as you easily will at the first 
glance, by a presence anda stature not easily 
overlooked or mistaken, the young, ardent, ac- 
complished Jefferson. He is only just thirty- 
three years of age. Charming in conversa- 
tion, ready and full in counsel, he is ‘‘slow of 
tongue,” like the great lawgiver of the Israel- 
ites, fur any public discussion or formal dis- 
course. But he has brought with him the rep- 
utation of wielding what John Adams well 
called ‘‘a masterly pen.” And grandly has he 
justified that reputation. Grandly has he em- 
ployed that pen already in drafting a paper 
which is at this moment lying on the table, and 
awaiting its final signature and sanction. 
Three weeks before, indeed—on the previous 
7th otf June—his own noble colleague, Richard 
Henry Lee, had moved the resolution, whose 
adoption, on the 2d of July, had virtually set- 
tled the whole question. Nothing, certainly, 
more explicit or emphatic could have been 
wanted for that congress itself than that reso- 
lution, setting forth as it did, in language of 
striking simplicity and brevity and dignity, 
“That these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, Free and Independent States ; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is, 
and ought to be, totally dissolved.” That res- 
olution was, indeed, not only comprehensive 
and conclusive enough for the Congress which 
adopted it, but, I need not say, it is comprehen- 
sive and conclusive enough for us ;, and I heart- 
ily wish that, in the century to come, its read- 
ing might be substituted for that of the longer 
declaration which has put the patience of our 
audiences to so severe a test for so many years 
past, if not to-day. But the form in which that 
resolution was to be announced and proclaimed 
to the people of the Colonies, and the reasons 
by which it was to be justified before the world, 
were at that time of intense interest and of mo- 
mentous importance. No graver responsibility 
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ould have been no U: 
nd coéperation of that great 1 
Colony. To-day, then, 
—or— the = gulf of a —, 
7IN ‘| glad to forget every 
HON. ROBERT C. W scoot thing of contention an 
July 4, 1876. intervened, and to hail her once more, 
Fathers in Faneuil Hall hailed her in 1775, as|a 
‘cour noble, patriotic sister colony, Virginia. 
on this occasion, to speak 
ty of all the other dele- é 
mbled in that immortal | ative of the thesis, 


The Declaration and its Signers. be 


G 


I may not attempt, close at his side. 


with equal particulari 
gates whom we see asse i ; 
Their names are all inscribed where | 8 


bliterated, never be forgotten. 
at- 

countless magazines and journals, it impera-| Yet tome Gtr or gaze, aswe look in upon |h 
sively See Ne Oe that old time-honored hall, that I cannot pass to h 
other topics without a brief allusion eA 1 we 
i ‘on 

challenge it again. Go back with me, then, for ss phasing ees shading — og 

5 ’ 

a few smoments at leet te het * call as a native of Massachusetts, though now lo 
om Connecticut—that ‘‘Old Puri- | kings, 
d, ‘‘as honest as|d 


‘J ribed a hundred | congress. 
crac rene they can never beo 


a mpeg 3 . gpa 
i j i qui tan,” as John Adams well sai t 
ination, to Philadelphia. It will require but pape iets end as firm in the cause of American |c 
Mount Atlas” — represented | i 


ependence as 
es ata tinguished orator | eral Cou 


» there already. Yes, we are all there , . 
ee eS cee ie te Pacific, from the pe grin eesd a one 
Lakes to the Gulf—we are all there, at this a oie than Ge Matladalaed geandenh’ 16 06 
gage istake the stalwart 
her brilliant displays, and partaking in the full Palade yt fading rig pe yepoedtinen’ se es 
enjoyment of all her pageantry and pride. Cer- deat passions, of strong mind, of denakancilads 
of a turbulent and boisterous life,” 
helped to burn in effigy the Maryland 
Stamp Distributor eleven years betore, and who, 
we are told by one who knew what he was say- 
ing, ‘‘must ever be conspicuous in the catalogue 
of that Congress”? 

His milder and more amiable colleague, Chas. 
Carroll, was engaged at that moment in pressing 
the cause of independence on the hesitating con- 
vention of Maryland, at Annapolis; and though, 
as we shall see, he signed the Declaration on 
the 2d of August, and outlived all his compeers 
on that roll of glory, he is missing from the il- 
lustrious band as we look in upon them this 
I cannot but remember that it was 
and know that venerable 
person in my early manhood. Entering his 
drawing-room, nearly five and forty years ago, 
I found him reposing on a sofa and covered 
with a shawl, and was not even aware of his 
presence, so shrunk and shrivelled by 
of years was his original 
libras in duce summo ! 
the sofa was soon seen stirring, and rousing 
himself from his midday-nap, he rose and grcct- 
ed me with a courtesy and a grace which I can 
In the ninety-fifth year of his 
age, as he was, and within a few months of his 
death, it is not surprising that there should be 
little for me to recall of that interview save his 
eager inquiries about James Madison, whom I 
had just visited at Montpelier, and his affection- 
ate allusions to John Adams, who had gone be- 
fore him; and save, too, the exceeding satisfac- 
tion for myself of having seen and pressed the 
hand of the last surviving signer of the Decla- 


temper, 
who had 


my privilege to see 


But the little heap on 


But Cesar Rodney, who had gone home on 
the same patriotic errand which had called Car- 
roll to Maryland, had happily returned in sea- 
son, and had come in, two days before, ‘‘in his 
boots and spurs,” to give the casting vote for 
Delaware in favor of Independence. 

And there is Arthur Middleton, of South Car- 
olina, the bosom friend ot our own Hancock, 
and who is associated with him under the same 
roof in those elegant hospitalities which helped 
to make men know and understand and trust 
And with him you may see and al- 
most hear the eloquent Edward Rutledge, who, 
not long before, had united with John Adams 
and Richard Henry Lee in urging on the several 
Colonies the great measure of establishing per- 
manent governments at once for themselves—a 
decisive step which we may not forget that South 
Carolina preceded ajl other Colonies in taking. 
She took it, however, with a reservation, and 
her delegates were not quite ready to vote for 
independence, when it was first proposed. 

But Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, must 
not be unmarked or unmentioned in our rapid 
survey, more especially as it is matter of record 
that his original doubts about the measure, 
which he is now bravely supporting, had been 
dissipated and dispelled ‘‘by the irresistible and 
conclusive arguments of John Adams.” 

And who requires to be reminded that our 
‘great Bostonian,” Benjamin Franklin, is at 
his post to-day, representing his adopted Colony 
with less support than he could wish—for Penn- 
sylvania, as well as New York, was sadly divid- 
ed, and at times almost paralyzed by her divi- 
sions—but with patriotism and firmness and 
prudence and sagacity and philosophy and wit 
and common-sense and courage enough to con- 
stitute a whole delegation, and to represent a 
whole Colony by himself! 
of that whole glorious group of fifty—or it may 
have been one or two more, or one or two less 
than fifty—who requires to be pointed out, in 
order to be the observed of all observers. 


He is the last man 








was ever devolved upon a young man of thirty- 
three, if indeed upon any man of any age, than 
that of preparing such «a paper. As often as I 
have examined the original draft of that paper, 
still extant in the archives of the State Depart 
ment at Washington, and have observed how 
very few changes were made, or even suggested, 
by the illustrious men associated with its author 
on the committee for its preparation, it has 
seemed to me to be as marvellous a composition, 
of its kind and for its purpose, as the annals of 
mankind can show. The earliest honors“of 
this day, certainly, may well be paid, here and 
throughout the country, to the young Virginian 
of ‘the masterly pen.” 

And here, by the favor of a highly-valued 
friend and fellow-citizen, to whom it was given 
by Jefferson himself a few months only before 
his death, I am privileged to hold in my hands, 
and to lift up to the eager gaze of you all, a 
most compact and convenient little mahogany 
case, which bears this autograph inscription on 
its face, dated **Monticello, November 18, 1825”: 

“Thomas Jefferson gives this writing-desk to 
Joseph Coolidge, Jun., as a memorial of his at- 
fection. It was made trom a drawing of his 
own, by Ben Randall, Cabinet-maker of Phila- 
delphia, with whom he first lodged on his arri- 
val in that City in May, 1776, and is the identi- 
cal one on which he wrote the Declaration of 
Independence.” ‘Politics, as well as religion,” 
the inscription proceeds to say, ‘‘has its super- 
stitions. These, gaining strength with time, 
may, one day, give imaginary value to this relic, 
for its association with the birth of the Great 
Charter of our Independence.” Superstitions! 
Imaginary value! Not for an instant ean we 
admit such ideas. The modesty of the writer 
has betrayed even “the masterly pen.” ‘There 
is no imaginary value to this relic, and no su- 
perstition is required to render it as precious 
and priceless a piece of wood as the secular 
cabinets of the world have ever possessed, or 
ever claimed to possess. No cabinet-maker on 


earth will have a more enduring name than this | 


inscription has secured to “Ben Randall, of | 
Philadelphia.” No pen will have a wider or 

more lasting fame than his who wrote the in- 

scription. The very table at Runnymede, which 

some of us have seen, on which the Magna 

Charta of England is said to have been signed 

or sealed five centuries and a half before—even 

were it authenticated by the genuine autographs 

of every one of those brave old barons, with 

Stephen Langton at their head—who extorted its | 
grand pledges and promises from King John— 
80 soon to be violated—could hardly exceed 

could hardly equal, in interest and value, this 
little mahogany desk. May it long find its ap- 
propriate and appreciating ownership in the 
successive generations of a family in which the 
blood of Virginia and Massachusetts are so au- 
spiciously commingled. 

But the young Jefferson is not alone from 
Virginia, on the d iy We are celebrating, in the 
hall which we have entered as imaginary spec- 
tators of the scene. His venerated triend and 
old legal preceptor—George W ythe—is, indeed 
temporarily absent from his side; and even 
Richard Henry Lee, the original mover of the | 
measure, and upon whom it might have 
to draw up the Declaration, has been called | 
home by dangerous illness in his family, and is 
not there to help him. But “the gav good- 
humored” Francis Lightfoot I a ye 


devolved | 


ze, & younger | 


brother, isthere. Benjamin Harrison, the father | rec — 0 nih Mae carci 

é journals, to be proclaimed in their streets, to be 
published from their pulpits, to be read at the 
iead of their armies, to be incorporated for 
ever into their history. 
driven away from Boston, are now landing on 
Staten Island, and the reverses of Long Island 
| are just waiting us. They were met by the pro- 


of our late President Harrison, is there, and 

has just reported the Declaration trom th | 
Committee of the Whole, ot which he was | 
Chairman. The **mild and philanthropic” Car- 
ter Braxton is there, in the place of the lamented | 
Peyton Randolph, the first President of the | 
Continental Congress, who had died, to the s -: 
row of the whole country : ie 


Y, SIX OF seven months 
eto a: 2 > delhee - \¢ ss 
before And the noble-hearted Ihomas Nelson | 


is there—the largest subscriber to the generous | 
relief Sent trom Virginia to Boston during the 
sore distress occasioned by the shuttin a Of 
our port, and who was the mover ot aaa te 
ete ges the Convention of Virginia snsted 
on the 15th of May shich Rix iHe 
ons —— oe rwhich Richard Henry 
dence, on the 7th of June. 

I am particular, tellow-citizens, in giving 
the Old Dominion the forem st pl Fito Arg 
rapid survey of the Fourth of July. it76 ee 
in naming every one of h.r delegates who. a 
ticipated in that day's doings: for it is hs a : 
too much to say that the destinies of one si : 
try, at that period, hung and hinged uy age 
action, and upon the action of her 
glorious sons. Without Virginia as we : 
all acknowledge—without hy pidge: Feeuee 
among the people, her Lees and Jetferson in the 


not say that the cause ot American Liberty and 
4 a 4 


mately defeated—no, no; there was no ultim; 
defeat for that eause in the decrees of the Mou 
High! but it must have deen delayed, post aie 
perplexed, and to many eyes and many th sarts 
rendered seemingly hopeless. It was Union 


But I must not stop here. It is fit, above all 
other things, that, while we do justice to the 
great actors in this scene from other Colonies, 
we should not overlook the delegates from our 
It is tit, above all things, that we 
should recall something more than the names of 
the men who represented Massachusetts in that 
great Assembly, and who boldly affixed their 
signatures in her behalf to that immortal In- 


Was there ever a more signal distinction 
vouchsafed to mortal man than that which was 
won and worn by John Hancock a hundred 
years ago to-day? Not altogether a great man; 
not without some grave defects of character— 
we remember nothing at this hour save his 
Presidency of the Congress of the Declaration, 
and his bold and noble signature to vur Magna 
Behold him in the chair which is still 
standing in its old place—the very same chair 
in which Washington was to sit, eleven years 
later, as President of the Convention which 
framed the constitution of the United States; 
the very same chair, emblazoned on the back, on 
which Franklin was to descry ‘‘a rising, and not 
a setting, sun,” when that constitution had been 
finally adopted—behold him, the young Boston 
merchant, not yet quite forty years of age, not 
only with a princely fortune at stake, but with 
a price at that moment on his own head, sitting 
there to-day in all the calm composure and dig- 
nity which so peculiarly characterized him, and 
which nothing seemed abie to relax or ruffle. 
He had chanced to come on to the Congress 
during the previous year just-as Peyton Ran- 
dolph had been compelled to relinquish his post 
and go home to die; and, having been unex- 
pectedly elected as his successor, he hesitated 


about taking the seat. But grand old Benjamin 


He has put the question. 


must be postponed. 





| paper is before him. 


No hesitation now. 


and which, as Webster grandly said, has | c 
e his name as imperishable ‘as if it were | 0 
written between Orion and Pleiades.” 
| Under that signature, with only the attesta-|n 
| tion of a secretary, the Declaration goes forth | rather reverently say, as Webster said at the 
time, in that magnificent eulogy which left so 
little for any one else to say as to the lives or 
deaths of Adams and Jefferson: ‘‘As their lives 
themselves were the gifts of Providence, who is 


| mad 


el; 
ht 


The British forces, 


| mulgation of this act of offence and defiance to 
But there was no individual 
responsibility for that act. save in the signature 
| of John Hancock, President, and Charles Thom- 
Not until the 2d of August was 
;our young Boston merchant relieved trom the } 

perilous, the appalling, grandeur of Standing 

sole sponsor for the revolt of thirteen Colonies 
nal Resolution of Sadepen- and three millions of people. 


all royal authority. 


son, Secretary. 


Sixteen or seven- 
| teen years before, as a very young man, he had 
| made a visit to London, and wae present at the 
' burial of George IL. 

George ILI. 











the burial of royalty 
Tr any and every title, and the coronation of 
ereign whose scepter has already endured 
century, and whose sway has already em- 
t her Patrick Henre| braced three times thirteen States, and more 

J es three millions of people! 
» picturesque, charming old 
so long the gem of Beacon 
this day, our Cen- 


than thirteen tim 
forum, and her Washington in the field~-[ wijl | Ab! it his quaint 
ul’ mans‘on-house, 

American Independence must have been ulti Ce ee eee th 
“= tennial decoraticns and 

have so marked, and sanctified, an 
d it that the rage of reconstruction 
e passed over it still longer, 
for the reverent gaze of other gene 
which assured our Independence, and there | his own name and fame are secu 
ever may have been the foibles 


haply 
Tifie 
hay 








i the influence | later years, 
2 dg Southern | mentous and matchless signature, 
look back over | made it, with 
we are ready and | a 
hing of alienation, every- 
d estrangement which has | n 
as vur|M t 
re commemorating. 











that our country and its benefactors are objects 
of His care?” 

And now another fifty years have passed 
away, and we are holding our high centennial 
festival; and still that most striking, most im- 
| pressive, most memorable, coincidence in all] | for the best piece of Raphael.” 
American history, or even in the authentic re- 
cords of mankind, is without a visible monu- 
ment anywhere! In the interesting little city 
of Weimar, renowned as the resort and resi- 
dence of more than one of the greatest philoso- 
phers and poets of Germany, many a traveller | selves and the country. There is quite enougi:, 
a certainly, in these and other indications, to give | that for over a hundred years we had been con- ‘ 
standing side-by- | color and credit to what I so well remember | tent with so much noise and smoke, when, for| Major Carr commanding, was under orders to | Swedish corvette ‘‘Norrkoping” and the frigate 
ess money, there was that within reach that} proceed northward over the trail along Little | ««paider,” General Hawley, and a number of 
was so much more satisfactory, refined and| Powder river to cut off the Sioux from resort-| Governors of States and other distinguished 
g to the agencies for ammunition, and to gentlemen. The streets along the line of march 
rce them to lay down their arms, before they | were crowded with people. The exercises in 
uld seek protection or food from government. | Independence equare took place in the presence 
n excursion was to be made into Big Horn} of a crowd which extended far beyond the reach 
Once more the sanguinary lesson is given the | Mountains in search for gold. But on Thurs-| of the speakers’ voices. Dr. Holmes’ original 
sistent and overwhelming efforts and arguments | American nation, its rulers and people, that jus- | gay, two days later, advices were received ot a hymn was as follows :— 
ice is the better policy in all human affairs. 


Two of those arguments, as Mr. Jefferson : : : ; . ; , - ; 
has left them on record, ware enough for that The Indians of our national domain have once | river, on the 25th ult., in which General Custer, | Bright on the banners of lily and rose 


must have seen and admired the charming stat- 
l., and at the coronation of! ues of Goethe and Schiller, 
: He is now not only the witness 
but the instrument, and in some sort the imper- 
Sonation, of a far more substantial change of 
dynasty on his own soil, 
unde 
pon her a sov 
great and | gor 


side and hand- 


other, in mutual acknowledgment and deference, of the tw 
the victor palm of a triumph for which they | 
must ever be held in common and equal honor! | ure, though the instructions 
It would be a new tie between Massachusetts 
and Virginia. It would be a new bond of that 








to-day we will remember that mo- 





nd gratitude. “ 
But Hancock, as I need not remind you, was 
ot the only proscribed patriot who represented 
assachusetts at Philadelphia on the day we 
His associate in General 
age’s memorable exception from pardon is 
He who, as a Harvard Col- 
lege student, in 1743, had maintained the affirm- 
‘‘Whether it be lawful to re- 
ist the supreme magistrate if the Common- 
wealth cannot otherwise be preserved,” and who 
during those whole three-and-thirty years since 
ad been training up himself and training up 
is fellow countrymen in the nurture and ad- 
tion of the Lord and liberty; he who had 
replied to Gage’s recommendation to him to 
make his peace with the king, ‘‘I trust I have 
ong since made my peace with the King of 
and no personal considerations shall in- 
bandon the righteous cause of my 
country” —he who had drawn up the Boston 
tions to her Representatives in the Gen- 
rt, adopted at Faneuil Hall, on the 24th 
as well as by | of May, 1764—the earliest protest against the 
Stamp Act, and one of the grandest p 
our whole Revolutionary period; he w 


moni 


uce me to a 


nstruc 


Correspondence without which we cou 


had Do united counse! ! 
union, no success; he who, after the massacre | to-day—as they were translated together just 


of March 5, 1770, had demanded so heroically | fitty years ago to-day—foremost for Independ- 
the removal from Boston of the British regi-| ence in their lives, and in their deaths not di- 


ments, ever afterwards known as ‘‘Sam Adams’s ; : 
ments,” telling the Governor to his face,|the national monument to Washington, at the 


neerted action, no 


regi 
with an emphasis and an eloquence which were 
hardly ever exceeded since Demosthenes stood 
on the Bema, or Paul on Mars Hill, ‘‘If the 
Lieutenant-Governor, or Colonel Dalrymple, or 
both together, have authority to remove one 
regiment they have authority to remove two; 
and nothing short of the total evacuation of the 
town, by all the regular troops, will satisty the 
public mind or preserve the peace of the Prov- 
ince;” he, ‘‘the Palinurus of the American Kev- 
olution,” as Jefferson once called him, but— 
thank Heaven !—a Palinurus who was never put 
to sleep at the helm, never thrown into the sea, 
but who is still watching the compass and the 
stars, and steering the ship as she enters at last 
the haven he has so long yearned for—the vet- 
eran Samuel Adams—the disinterested, inflex- 
ible, incorruptible statesman—is second to no 
one in that whole Congress, hardly second to 
any one in the whole thirteen Colonies, in his 
claim to the honors and grateful acknowledg- 
ments of thishour. We have just gladly hailed 
his statue on its way to the capitol. 

Nor must the name of Robert Treat Paine be 
forgotten among the five delegates of Massachu- 
setts in that Hall of Independence, a hundred 
years ago to-day; an able lawyer, a learned 
judge, a just man; connected by marriage, if I 
mistake not, Mr. Mayor, with your own gallant 
grandfather, General Cobb, and who himself 
inherited the blood and illustrated the virtues 
of the hero and statesman whose name he bore, 


King Philip’s war, and afterwards a worthy Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. 

And with him, too, is Elbridge Gerry, the 
very youngest member of the whole Continental i 
Congress, just thirty-two years of age, who had | the Declaration. 
been one of the chosen friends of our proto- 
martyr, General Joseph Warren; who was with 
Warren, at Watertown, the very last night be- 


States. 

One more name is still to be pronounced. 
One more star of that little Massachusetts clus- 
ter is still to be observed and noted. 
one which, on the precise occasion we commem- 
orate, one which, during those great days of 
June and July, 1776, on which the question of 
Independence was immediately discussed and de- 
cided—had hardly ‘‘a fellow in the firmament,” 
and which was certainly ‘‘the bright, particular | blood. 
star” of our own constellation. 
have anticipated me in naming John Adams. 
Beyond all doubt his is the Massachusetts name 
most prominently associated with the immedi- 


And it is 


You will all 


ate day we celebrate. 
earlier or more active than he in preparing 
Others may have labored longer and 
more zealously to instruct the popular mind 
and inflame the popular heart for the great 
step which was now to be taken. 
have been more ardent, as they unquestion- 
ably were more prominent, in the various stages 
of the struggle against Writs of Assistance, and 
Stamp Acts, and Tea Taxes. 
date of that marvellous letter of his to Nathan 
Webb, in 1755, when he was less than twenty 
years old, he seems to have forecast the desti- 
nies of this continent as few other men of any 
age, at that day, had done; while from the mo- 
ment at which the Continental Congress took 
the question of Independence fairly in hand, as 
a question to be decided and acted on, until they 
had brought it to its final issue in the Declara- 
tion, his was the voice, above and before all | what was done, or gleanings of what was said 
other voices, which commanded the ears, con- 
vinced the minds, and inspired the hearts of his | glimpses and gleanings! 
colleagues and triumphantly secured the result. 

I need not speak of him in other relations or | 
His long life of varied and no- | present on the 4th of July. ‘‘Most willingly,’ 
ble service to his country, in almost every sphere | was the reply. ‘‘There goes two millions with 
a dash of the pen!” says one of those standing | hopeful for the devoted living. 
by; while another remarks, ‘Oh, Carroll, you 
will get off—there are so many Charles Car- 
his grand efforts and utterances, by the author | Trolls!” And then we may see him stepping 
back to the desk and putting that addition—‘‘of 
Carrollton”—to his name, which will designate 
him forever, and be a prouder title of nobility 
than those in the peerage of Great Britain 
which were afterwards adorned by his accom- 


the way. 


Others may 


But from the 


in after years. 


of public duty, domestic and foreign, belongs to 
history; and history has long ago taken it in 
charge. But the testimony which was borne to 
of the Declaration himself, can never be gain- 
said, never be weakened, never be forgotten. 
That testimony, old as it is, belongs to this day. 
John Adams will be remembered and honored for- 
ever, in every true American heart, as the ac- 
knowledged champion of Independence in the | plished and fascinating granddaughters. ‘‘We 
Centinental Congress—‘‘coming out with a power 
which moved us from our seats,” ‘*Our Colossus 
And when we recall the circum- 
stances of his death—the year, the day, the 
hour—and the last words upon his dying lips, 
‘Independence forever !”—who can help feeling 
that there was some mysterious tie holding back 
his heroic spirit from the skies until it should 
be set free amid the exulting shouts of his coun- 
try’s first National Jubilee! 
spirit alone! 


on the floor.” 


But not his heroic 


And now, my friends, what legend of ancient 
Rome or Greece or Egypt, what myth of prehis- 
toric mythology, what story of Herodotus, or 
fable of Esop, or metamorphosis of Ovid, would 
have seemed more fabulous and mythical—did 
it rest on any remote or doubtful tradition, and 
had not so many of us lived to be startled and 
thrilled and awed by it—than the fact that these 
two men, under so many different circumstances 
and surroundings, of age and constitution and 
climate, widely distant from each other, living 
alike in quiet neighborhoods, remote from the | Congress did, on the 4th of July, 1776, in fact, 
smoke and stir of cities, and long before rail- 
roads or telegraphs had made any advances to- 
wards the annihilation or abridgment of space, 
should have been released to their rest and sum- 
moned to the skies, not only on the same day, 
but that day the Fourth of July, and that Fourth 
of July the fiftieth anniversary of that great 
Declaration which they had contended for and 
carried through so triumphantly side-by-side! 
What an added emphasis Jefferson would have 
given to his inscription on this little desk—**Po- 
litics, as well as religion, has its superstitions,” 


inestimable services to his country. It is al- 


seen grouped with his illustrious son, only sec- 
ond to himself in his claims on the omitted pos- 
thumous honors of his native State. Or, if the 
claim of noble women to such commemurations 
were ever to be recognized on our soil, he might 
be lovingly grouped with that incomparable wife, 
from whom he was so often separated by public 
duties and personal dangers, and whose familiar 
correspondence with him, and his with her, fur- 
nishes a picture of fidelity and affection, and of 
patriotic zeal and courage and self-sacrifice, 


as they stood together just a hundred years ago 


vided! Next, certainly, to the completion of 


capital, this double statue of this ‘‘double star” 
of the Declaration calls for the contributions of 
a patriotic people. It would have something of 
special appropriateness as the first gift to that 
Boston park which is to date from this centen- 
nial period. 

The Declaration is adopted and promulgated ; 
but we may not forget how long and how serious 
a reluctance there had been to take the irrevoc- 
able step. As late as September, 1774, Wash- 
ington had publicly declared his belief that In- 
dependence ‘‘was wished by no thinking man.” 
As late as the 6th of March, 1775, in his memor- 
able Oration in the Old South, with all the asso- 
ciations of ‘‘the Boston Massacre” fresh in his 
heart, Warren had declared that ‘‘Independ- 
ence was not our aim.” As late as July, 1775, 


but, I need not say, they more than make up 


The excellent William Ellery of Rhode Island, 
son, our revered Channing, often spoke, we are 


it as an event which many regarded with awe, 
perhaps with uncertainty, but not with fear. 
‘I was determined,” he used to say, ‘‘to see how 
all looked as they signed what might be their 
death-warrant. 1 placed myself beside the Sec- 
retary, Charles Thomson, and eyed each closely 
as he affixed his name to the document. Un- 
daunted resolution was displayed in every coun- 
tenance.” ‘You inquire,” wrote John Adams 
to William Plumer, ‘whether every member of 








cordially approve of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.’ They who were then members all 
signed it, and, as I could not see their hearts, 
it would be hard for me to say that they did not 
approve it; but, as far as I could penetrate the 
intricate internal foldings of their souls, I then 
believed, and have not since altered my opin- 
ion, that there were several who signed with 
regret, and several others with many doubts and 
much lukewarmness. The measure had been 
on the carpet for months, and obstinately op- 
posed from day-to-day. Majorities were con- 














ould he have foreseen the close even of his 
wn life, much more the simultaneous close of 
these two lives, on that day of days! 

ot admit the idea of superstition! 


stantly against it. For many days the majority 
depended upon Mr. Hewes of North Carolina. 
While a member one day was speaking, and 
reading documents from all the Colonies to 
prove that the public opinion, the general sense 
of all, was in favor of the measure, when he 
came to North Carolina, and produced letters 
and public proceedings which demonstrated 





in-hand, on a single pedestal, and 
offering, as it were, the laurel wreath of literary 
priority or preeminence to each other. 
nobler works of art, in conception or execution, 

can be found on the continent of Europe. And | 
what could be a worthier or juster commemo- 
ration of the marvellous coincidence of which I 
have just spoken, and of the men who were the 
subjects of it, and of the Declaration with 
which, alike ia their lives and in their deaths, 
they are so peculiarly and so signally ass 
than just such a monument, with the statues of | 
Adams and Jefferson, side-by-side and hand-in- | 
hand, upon the same base, pressing upon each | occasion, or certainly are enough for this. One | more asserted their purpose not to be deprived | his two brothers, nephew and brother-in-law, 
o was, “That the people wait for us to| of their rights, solemnly guaranteed to them by | and nearly his entire command, to the number 
reaty, without resistance even to blood. The] of over three hundred, were slaughtered by 
their adversaries. The details injicate that the 


in Wyoming and Montana engagement was of the most sanguinary char- These are around her: but where are her foes ? 


hearing the late Mr. Justice Story say, 
century ago, that, as the result of ail his conver- 
sations with the great men of the Revolutionary : 
period, and especially with his illustrious and | elevating! Who shall be the fortunate indi- | in 
venerated chief on the bench of the Supreme | vidual? 
Court of the United States—John Marshall—he 
was convinced that a majority of the Continental 
Congress was opposed to the Declaration, and 
that it was carried through by the patient, per- 











ociated, | of the minority. 


lead the way; 


the letter of the Continental Congress to the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London had 
said: ‘*North America, my Lord, wishes most 
ardently for a lasting connection with Great 
Britain, on terms of just and equal liberty ;” 
and a simultaneous humble petition to the king, 
signed by every member of the Congress, re- 
iterated the same assurance. And as late as 
the 25th of August, 1775, Jefferson himself, in 
a letter to the John Randolph of that day, 
speaking of those who “still wish for reiinion 
with their parent country,” says most emphati- 
cally, ‘I am one of these; and would rather be 
in dependence on Great Britain, properly lim- 
ited, than on any nation on earth, or than on no 
Robert Treat, a most distinguished officer in| nation.” Not all the blood of Lexington and 
Concord and Bunker Hill, crying from the 
ground long before these words were written, 
had extinguished the wish for reconciliation and 
reiinion even in the heart of the very author of | resisted. 


Tell me not, tell me not, that there was any- 
thing of equivocation, anything of hypocrisy, in 
these and a hundred other similar expressions 
fore he fell at Bunker Hill, and into whose ear | which might be cited. The truest human hearts 
that heroic volunteer had whispered those memo- s 
rable words of presentiment, ‘Dulce et deco-| that. The dearest friends, the tenderest rela- 
rum est pro patria mort!” who lived himself to 
serve his Commonwealth and the nation, ardent- 
ly and efficiently, at home and abroad, ever in 
accordance with his own patriotic injunction— 


are full of such inconsistency and hypocrisy as 


tives, are never more overflowiag and outpour- 
ing, nor ever more sincere, in feelings and ex- 
pressions of devotion and love, than when 
called to contemplate some terrible impending building, 
“It is the duty of every citizen, though he may | necessity of final separation and divorce. The 
have but one day to live, to devote that day to 
the service of his country,” and died on his way 


ties between us and Old England could not be 
sundered without sadness, and sadness on both 
to his post as Vice-President of the United | sides of the ocean. Franklin, albeit his eyes 
were ‘‘unused to the melting mood,” is recorded 
to have wept as he left England, in view of the | giad to welcome all our friends. 
inevitable result of which he was coming home | __ E y 
to be a witness and an instrument; aud I have | ~ é é Bete Se 

heard from the poet Rogers’ own lips, what The Centennial Anniversary. 
many of you may have read in his ‘‘Table- 
Talk,” how deeply he was impressed, as a boy, 
by his father’s putting on a mourning-suit when 
he heard of the first shedding of American 


been only their warm and undoubted attach- 
ment to England which made so many of the 
men of 1776 reiuctant to the last to cross the 
Others may have been} Rubicon. They saw clearly before them, they 
could not help seeing, the full proportions, the 
tremendous odds, of the contest into which the 
Colonies must be plunged by such a step. 
Think you that no apprehensions and anxieties 
weighed heavily on the minds and hearts of 


“Will you sign?” said Hancock to Charles 
Carroll, who, as we have seen, had not been 


must stand by each other—we must hang to- 
gether,” is presently heard from some one of the 
signers; with the instant reply, ‘‘Yes, we must 
hang together, or we shall assuredly hang separ- 
ately!” And, on this suggestion, the portly and 
humorous Benj. Harrison, whom we have seen 
furcing Hancock into the chair, may be heard 
bantering our spare and slender Elbridge Gerry 
—levity provoking levity—and telling him with 
grim merriment that, when that hanging scene 
arrives, he shall have the advantage : ‘It will be 
In this rapid survey of the men assembled at | all over with me in a moment, but you will be 
Philadelphia a hundred years ago to-day I be- | kicking in the air half an hour after 1am gone!” 
Harrison, of Virginia, we are told, was standing | gan with Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, and | | These are among the ‘‘asides” of the drama, 
beside him, and with the ready good humor that | end with John Adams, of Massachusetts; and 
loved a joke even in the Senate House, he seized | no one can hesitate to admit that, under God, | in significance for all they may seem to lack in 
the modest candidate in his athletic arms and|they were the very alpha and omega of that | dignity. 
placed him in the presidential chair; then, turn- | day’s doings—the pen and the tongue—the mas- 
ing to some of the members around, he exclaim- | terly author, and the no less masterly advocate | Whose name was afterwards borne by his grand- 
ed: “We will show Mother Britain how little | of the Declaration. 
we care for her by making a Massachusetts man 
our President whom she has excluded from par- 
don by a public proclamation.” 
He has risen for a moment. 
The declaration is 
It is already late in the evening, and 
all formal promulgation of the day’s doings 
After a grace of three 
days the air will be vibrating with the joyous 
tones of the old bell in the cupola over his head, 
proclaiming liberty to all mankind, and with the 
responding acclamations of assembled multi- 
tudes. Meantime, for him, however, a simple 
but solemn duty remains to be discharged. The 
You may see the very 
table on which it was laid, and the very inkstand 
which awaits his use. 
dips his pen, and with an untrembling hand pro- 
ceeds to execute a signature which would seem 
to have been studied in the schools, and prac- 
jtised in the counting-room, and shaped and 
modelled day by day in the correspondence of 
mercantile and political manhood, until it should 
be meet for the authentication of some immortal 
} act; 


told, of the scene of the signing, and spoke of 


Union which is the safety and the glory of both. | often has been since that day, that the people | t 
It would be a new pledge of that restored good- | were ahead of their so-called leaders. 
will between the North and South which is the | minds of the masses'were made up. They had 


nition of the great hand of God in our history! | claimed. John Adams knew how to keep up| his relatives, 
At all events, it is one of the crying omissions | with them. Sam. Adams had kept his finger |}, 
and neglects which reproach us all this day, that |on their pulse from the beginning, and had h 8 : ? 
“glorious old John Adams” is without any pro- | ‘marked time” for every one of their advancing t e gold-bearing regions of the Big-Horn moun- } four miles long, and was twenty miles up the | Fade the far voices o’er hillside and dell ; 
portionate public monument in the State of|steps. Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee} tains! The nation cannot afford such sacrifice | Little Horn from its mouth. This is anoth Welcome! still whisper the echoes around; 
which he was one of the very grandest citizens | and Thomas Jefferson, and some other ardent| of precious lives, escipeand 

and sons, and in whose behalf he rendered such|and noble spirits, were by no means behind b 
time. But not a few of the leaders were, in 
most ludicrous to look ver and oe who has | fact, sey 0 soda “The people waited for ‘ 
been commemorated, and he neglected! He | them to lead the way.” Independence was the | change the lives thus sacrificed. Yet, we are | Custer!—fighti i 

might be seen standing alone, as he knew so | resolve and the act of the American people, and | t y ghting honorably for union and na- 
well how to stand alone in life. He might be|the American people gladly received, and en- 


thusiastically ratified, and heroically sustained, 
the Declaration, until Independence was no 
longer a question either at home or abroad. 
Yes, our great charter, as we fondly call it, 
though with something, it must be confessed, 
of poetic or patriotic license, was no temporiz- 
ing concession, wrung by menaces trom reluc- 
tant monarchs, but was the spontaneous and 
imperative dictate of a nation resolved to be 
free. The other of these two arguments was 
even more conclusive and more clinching. It 


ho had | almost without parallel in our Revolutionary | was, “‘That the question was not whether by a 
instituted and organized those Committees of annals. But, before all other statues, let ushave | Declaration of Independence we should make 
ld have | those of Adams and Jefferson on a single block, | ourselves what we are not, but whether we 


should declare a fact which already exists.” 

‘A fact which already exists!” Mr. Mayor 

and fellow-citizens, there is no more interest- 

ing historical truth to us of Boston thar this. 

Our hearts are all at Philadelphia to-day, as I 

have already said, rejoicing in all that is there 

said and done in honor of the men who made 

this day immortal, and hailing it with our fel- 
low-countrymen from ocean to ocean, and from 

the lakes to the gulf, as our national birthday. 

And nobly has Philadelphia met the requisi- 
tions, and more than fulfilled the expectations, of 
the occasion; furnishing a féte and a pageant of 
which the whole nation is proud. Yet we are 
not called on to forget—we could not be par- 

doned, indeed, for not remembering—that, while 
the Declaration was boldly and grandly made in 
that hallowed Pennsylvania Hall, Independence 
had already been won—and won here in Massa- 

chusetts. It was said by some one of the old 
patriots—John Adams, I believe—that ‘the 
Revolution was effected before the war com- 
menced;” and Jefferson is now our authority 
for the assertion that ‘‘Independence existed 
before it was declared.” They both well knew 
what they were talking about. Congresses in 
Carpenters’ Hall, and Congresses in the old 
Pennsylvania State House, did grand things 
and were composed of grand men, and we ren- 
der to their memories all the homage and all 
the glory which they so richly earned. But 
here in Boston, the capital of Massachusetts, 
and the principal town of British North America 
at that day, the question had already been 
brought to an issue, and already been irrevoc- 


was upon us, as all the world knows, that the 
blows of British oppression fell first and fell 


ably decided. Here the manifest destiny of the 
Colonies had been recognized and accepted. It 


heaviest—fell like a storm of hailstones and 
coals of fire; and where they fell, as soon as 
they fell, they were resisted, and successfully 








BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1876. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 


NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 


LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 


So far as the East is concerned, it may be sai 


entertainments unexceptionable in their scope 


when the seventeenth of June was so warmly 
commended. Regattas and balloon-ascensions 
have their limited interest; and even the mu- 
nicipal junketing ‘‘down the harbor,” though in 
the number of guests out of all proportion to 
the members of the government present, is not 
wholly the highest form: of observing the day. 
While Salem turned out its school-children in 
carriages, and illustrated every form of social 
and national life, and Worcester in a series of 
designs drawn through the streets showed the 
various epochs of the nation, in both cites 
winning the plaudits of thousands and thou- 
sands of interested observers, Boston went 
through her accustomed routine to the disap- 





those bright, if effervescent, pleasures that be- 
long to fireworks were denied them, as nothing 
but rockets and bombs were supplied, and tliese 
were sufficiently sampled in half-a-dozen dis- 
charged, while an attempted stereopticon ex- 
hibition was destroyed by placing the canvass 
face on to a full moon! The policy of dis- 
tributing all the enjoyments of such a day 
through a half-dozen localities was a mistaken 
one. It weakened what was given to each. 
Far better would it have been, as in New York 
and Philadelphia, to have had a central point of 
attraction for all the festivities, with, perhaps, 
trifling exceptions. 

But we shall grow in these respects as the 














second century moves on. Less of noise and 
turmoil, and more of art, and skill, and science, 
that a majority of that Colony were in favor of | Will take their place. New York, in her decor- 


not willing to recognize in their happy termina- | it, Mr. Hewes, who had hitherto constantly voted | ations and vocal music, has hinted to us a por- 
tidn, as well as in their long continuance, proofs 


against it, started suddenly upright, and, lifting | tion of our capabilities; Worcester, with its 


up both his hands to Heaven, as if he had been 
in a trance, cried out, ‘It is done, and I will 


moving panorama of the events of the past, 





abide by it!’ I would give more for a perfect | given us a good lesson. Some day, some chief 
painting of the terror and horror upon the faces | magistrate, or influential member of the gov- 


| of the old majority at that critical moment than 


There is quite enough in these traditions and 


ernment, when the Fourth of July is men- 
tioned, will rise in his place with an elaborate 


hearsays, in these glimpses and gleanings, to| programme of a celebration that shall combine 


Declaration were not blind to the responsibilities 


and hazards in which they were involving them- 


their representatives are not.” And most true, ; 
indeed, it was, my friends, at that day, as it Horn river country, 


half a l 


t 


that they are in favor of the meas- | ¢ 
given by some of | fearful details that come to us from the Little- 








THE COMMONWEALTU. 


We are pleased to announce that the BUSINESS, 
EDITORIAL and PRINTING-OFFICES of * THE COM- 
MONWEALTH” are now established in the new 


CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 


not far from our former oflice, where we shall be 


The widespread and elaborate celebrations on 
Tuesday, of our national centennial anniver- 
sary, indicates how deeply the popular heart re- 
sponds to the ideas and history behind our form 
Nor could it, in the nature of things, have |of government. From the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, across the entire continent, there was 
more or less of patriotic observance. Even 
where municipalities failed to make provision, 
private enterprise showed the public spirit that 
made a creditable display of enthusiasm possi- 
ble. And there was a remarkable degree of 
good-will, a forgetfulness of party divisions, 
those far-seeing men? Think you that, as their| and even an oblivion for all disagreements 
- eaprsalesetibaslte called on the day we commemorate, | prowing out of the late war. We are told the 
beginning with Josiah Bartlett of New Hamp- 
shire—or as, one-by-one, they approached the 
Secretary’s desk on the following 2d of August, 
to write their names on that now hallowed 
parchment—they did not realize the full re- 
sponsibility, and the full risk to their country 
and to themseives, which such a vote and such 
a signature invo.ved? ‘They sat, indeed, with 
closed doors; and it is only from traditions or 
eaves-droppings, or from the casual expressions 
of diaries or letters, that we catch glimpses of 


South was fluttering with national emblems, 
and we know that visiting military just previ- 
ously were treated as though they had always 
been brothers beloved in that section. This is 
all delightful to recall, for it shows that even 
the most bitter animosities can be made to dis- 
sipate beneath a just and conciliatory influence. 


that the celebration was in entire keeping with 
But how full of import are some of those |the exceptional anniversary. All over New 
Enlagnd were celebrations of generally superior 
merit, and the orations were thoughtful, in- 
»| spiring and generous. It was a commemora- 
tion of the day worthy the great deed, and 


We can hardly praise Boston’s method of 
celebrating. It is true that we had one of the 
great orators in Mr. Winthrop, whose dis- 
course was marked by all the happy surprises, 
felicitous phrasing, and grace of delivery, that 
marked his earlier career, and whose individu- 
aliazing of the heroes, and of the scene of the 
Declaration, could not be bettered; the bells 
and guns, indeed, gave us the familiar music, 
as usual; the decorations were a trifle more 
elaborate than heretofore; and the children’s 


and frequency. But there was a sad lack of 
the original novelty that was promised last year 


most fearful manner! 
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The Latest Indian Atrocity. A 
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* erritories, tell how fixed is the determination in acter, and that t 
ie th 


he aggressors, and the Indians, stung to mad- 


ness by our treachery and duplicity, feeling 
doubtless that it is a fight for existence, have ‘ 
turned upon our soldiers, and, with cunning and that just as we are celebrating the beginning of 
hardihood combined, have dared everything in 
the unequal contest. 


What is the story of this massacre? The In- 


dians, being in the way of our advancing civili- 
zation, had been gradually placed upon ‘‘res- 
ervations” in the then far-West, which were 
guaranteed to them forever. There they made 


new villages, and discovered fruitful hunting- 
seeds. “Waing 0 wallwstered country, they Turks have the advantage ; by sending their ships- 


were happy in an abundant supply of fish, like- 
wise. tere they lived contented and peaceful, 
until, the wave of white population touching 
again their borders, they were restive under the 
encroachments of the whites upon their terri- 
tory. In time the ‘ Black Hills,” lying in 
Western Dakota and Eastern Wyoming, and 
just south of Montana, were discovered to con- 
tain gold. At once swarms of whites overran 
the neighboring region, regardless of the trea- 
ties, and indifferent to the rights or convenience 
of the Indian owners. The government warned 
the intruders, but at the same time mau- over- 
tures for the purchase of the hills. The Indi- 
ans declined to sell; they said they had there 
made their home, after once or more being re- 
moved, and they did not wish to be disturbed 
again. They wanted to be let alone, and pro- 
tected according to their guarantee from the 
government. The chiefs were invited to Wash- 


committed offences ? 


morally responsible. 





The “Old South.” 


large sum demanded, render it practically im- 
possible to comply. Had the committee given 
a longer time, or suggested delay that prelimi- 


autumn being allowed for gathering-in the pa- 
triotic gifts of the people, the task might be 
consummated, onerous as it is. With nine 
days only remaining, and at present with but 
one hundred thousand dollars pledged or con- 
tributed, it would seem that the society has de- 
signedly thrown a barrier in the way of the 
operations of the rescuing committee that is in- 
surmountable, and gives force to the suggestion 
that the society does not meah that two edifices 
bearing the name of ‘‘Old South” shall stand at 


pointment of the multitude, who, without tick-| tho game time in the city of Boston—one to be | celebration in Philadelphia was successfully 
ets, had little that they cared to see. Even), continual reminder of the unpatriotic course | cartied out, and was in all ways worthy of the 


of the controllers of the other! 

But there is one hope. The Executive Com- 
mittee should at once ask the society for ap- 
praisers to fix the value of the property, agree- 
ing to pay the sum agreed upon, with rent for 
its further possession, in six months’ time. 
Then, with city aid, if possible, and asking 
everybody to assist during the cool months, the 
sum needed may be raised. Should the Stand- 


ing Committee refuse, on them would be the 
disgrace of the sacrifice. 


However, the committee charged with the 


preservation of the nobler edifice are working 
wisely and with a devotion worthy of complete 
success, even though it be not their good for- 
tune, in the present untoward condition of af- the p 
faira, to secure it. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


A Fearrct Invian Massacre.—The Indians 


errible battle with the Indians on Little Horn 





made doubly valuable by their | warning that it is better to keep the Indians our 
ravery and honors in the great civil contest. | friends than make them enemies by trampling Thyones of the continental Isles of the sea! 
The whole Indian people are not worth in ex- upon the treaties. Think of Canby !—think of 


ington. The President talked with them, and 
urged that they sell the Hills. They again de- 
clined, refusing to sign a new treaty looking 
to their dispossession of the territory, and left 
forhome. The overrunning of their lands con- 
tinued. Troubles ensued. The military were 
sent there to repress disorder and punish vio- 
lence. Two hundred and fifty miles west of the 
Black Hills, in Wyoming, are the Big Horn 
Mountains, also supposed to contain gold. 
Ranging from one to the other of these locali- 
ties went the borderers backward and forward 
in the ceaseless gold hunt. Who wonders there 
was robbery, outrage, disorder? Who wonders | the treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
that the Indians, incensed at their treatment, 
angry at the faithlessness of the government, 


Custer, stung by the order sending him to the | those commemorations was observed; and in 
head of his regiment when he was found talking | the same year, on motion of William Cooper, 
foolishly in Washington, doubtless went forward | the town clerk, it was voted, ‘‘that the celebra- 
determined to ‘‘clean out” the Indians. His] tion of the 5th of March from henceforth shall 
impetuous feeling of chagrin and disappoint- | cease, and that instead thereof the anniversary 
ment must find vent somehow. Possibly incau- | of the fourth day of July, 1776—a day ever 
tious, probably thinking a sudden dash would | memorable in the annals of this country for the 
intimidate, he may have been thrown off his| Declaration of Independence—shall be con- 
guard, and the wily savages were too keen for stantly celebrated by the delivery of a public 
him. It is evident he was ambushed, and his oration, in such place as the town shall deter- 
whole command, his blood relatives, his sup-| mine to be most convenient for the purpose—in 
porting officers, his brave followers, all offered | which the orator shall consider the feelings, 
a fearful holocaust upon the altar of broken 
treaties and perjured white men! ‘Who shall} national event, as well as the important and 
mourn for Logan? Not one!”—but for this happy effects, whether general or domestic, 
needless sacrifice, this terrible trifling with fate 
and an avenging Nemesis, it seems to us the | flow from this auspicious epoch.” Accordingly, 
whole American people, who have been indiffer- | on the 4th of July, 1783, the first of the new 
ent to the injustice towards the Indians, are | series of orations was delivered in the Brattle- 


The Standing Committee of the Old South| his contemporaries. The oration was printed 
Society have sent in to the committee engaged immediately afterward at the request of the se- 
in the effort to preserve the Old Soutk church | lectmen of the town, and was re-printed two or 
the terms on which they will sell the land be-| three years ago in the Life of Dr. Warren by 
neath and around the venerable structure. | his son, Dr. Edward Warren. As has been the 
These are the assessed valuation of the city last | custom in our own time, there was a salute at 
May [$460,000 |, payment of the cash upon the daybreak, and the bells were rung. Thencame 
passing of the deed, and this to be concluded] a procession to and from the church, a dinner, 
before the 17th of July current! This means] a regimental parade, and other festivities. In 
business on the part of the Standing Committee, | the ninety-three years which have elapsed since 
snd it means also, if we rightly read the terms, | that day there has been no interruption in the 
that they have no confidence the amount can be | succession of orators to commemorate the 4th 
raised, or if that were possible even with mu- 
nicipal assistance, that it can be done within |—those of Francis Dana Channing in 1806, of 
the nine days left to the enthusiasts ia this work. 
| ‘There are two thoughts that strike us in this | King in 1852—have been printed. In two in- 
connection—the first, that the Standing Com-| stances three generations of a single family 
mittee would seem to profit by the patriotic sen- 
timent that is struggling to save the old meeting- | Jonathan Loring Austin delivered the oration in 
house. The land on the opposite corner of | 1786; his son, James T. Austin, in 1829; and 
Milk street, occupied by the 7’ranscript build- 
ing, one-third as large, was purchased in a time 
of comparative inflation of real estate, for $100, - 
000, which, in the same ratio of cost, would 
make the Old South corner worth $300,000; 
and everyone knows that real estate has suffer-. 
ed a great shrinkage in this city since the 7ran- 
script proprietors purchased; and, though the 
assessors’ valuation is taken as a basis, every 
experienced real-estate operator will decree 
that it is a wholly fictitious valuation, largely 
due to the fact that it is the site of the historic 
meeting-house. Secondly, the terms of pay- 
ment, and the limited time for procuring the 


naries might be arranged, the cool weather of 
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tionality, to be ambushed by Indians! 


Wak IN THE East.—It seems quite possible 


our second century of national life a new na- 
tion is about to be born in the eastern hemis- |” 
phere. Servia has begun war upon Turkey in 
earnest, and she has Montenegro for an ally. 
The Servian army is as strong in numbers as 
any that the Turks can bring against it, and is 
better armed and officered. Its soldiers come 
of a hardy and spirited race. In one point the 


ol-war up the Danube they can take Servia, 
which has no fleet, inthe rear. To prevent this, 
the Prince of Servia threatens to lay torpedoes 
in the river, and so close it to all navigation 
uniess Austria will guarantee its neutrality. If 
Austria refuses to do this, and it is understood 
that she does, then the execution of his threat 
by the prince will be likely to embroil Austria 
in the conflict, as she can hardly submit pa- 
tiently to such an injury to her commerce as 
the closing of the Danube for an indefinite 
period. The Worcester Spy, from which we 


Epirus and Thessaly, which has been the seat 


conqueror of the world, started on his career of 


and her revolted provinces, the latter will prob- 
ably secure their independence, but if the Euro- 
pean powers are involved, ro one can foresee 
the issue. Late advices indicate that the first 


being compelled to retire within their own prin- 
cipality. 


Tue CELEBRATION OF THE FowuRTHS-OF- 
Juty 1v Boston.—The Advertiser epitomizes 
our local history in recording that, previously 
to the recognition of American independence by 


the United States, the ‘‘Boston Massacre,” as 


our fathers chose to call it, was made the occa- 
sion of an annual oration. In 1783 the last of 


manners and principles which led to this great 


which have already and will forever continue to 


street church by Dr. John Warren, the young- 
est brother of General Joseph Warren, and a 
man of great and deserved reputation among 


of July, 1776. Of these addresses all but three 


Benjamin Pollard in 1812, and of Thomas Starr 
have been represented among the orators. 


his grandson, Ivers J. Austin, in 1839. John 
Quincy Adams delivered the oration in 1793; 
his son, Charles Francis Adams, just fifty years 
afterward; and his grandson, Charles F. Adams, 
Jr., in 1872. In two instances, also, the same 


Josiah Quincy was the orator in 1798, and again 


1862. Edward Everett delivered the oration in 


who needed only the powerful incentive of nar- | r 


Charles Sprague; and many more whose voices | g 
have not been silenced by death. 8 





Tue Fourti in PattapELpuiaA.—The national 


city. A parade of troops, societies and officials | 4 
took place in the morning, ending at Independ- | h 


eral Heth, formerly of the confederate army, 


Welcome! the walls of her temple resound! 
Hark! the gray walls of her temple resound! » 


; he slaughter to the whites was Lo, while the tt of her century sets 
is regard. What befell the gallant General | fearful in the extreme. The Indians got all, P eace with her garlands of lily a rose! 


herald and harbinger of a second century of| no doubts or misgivings. They demanded that|C4%by acd his brave associates in the Modoc|the arms of the killed soldiers. There were | Welcome! a shout like the war-trumpet swell 
national Independence. It would be a fit revog-| Independence should be recognized and pro- | lava-beds, has now come to the dashing Custer, | seventeen commissioned officers killed. The | Wakes the wild echoes that slumber aroused! 
seventeen officers, and over three | whole Custer family died at the head of their Welcome! it quivers from liberty’s bell ; 


undred soldiers, of the Seventh Cavalry, in|column. The Indian camp was from three to 


Welcome! still trembles on liberty’s bell! 


Yours are the garlands of peace we entwine ; 
Welcome, once more, to the land of the free, 


Shadowed alike by the palm and the pine; 
Softly they murmur, the palm and the pine, 


‘Hushed is our strife, in the land of the free ;” 


Over your children their branches entwine, 
Thrones of the continents! isles of the sea! 
Dexter Smith furnished the following hymn, 
usic by Sir Julius Benedict of England :— 
OUR NATIONAL BANNER. 
O'er the high and o'er the lowly 
Floats that banner bright and holy 
In the rays of freedom’s sun; ~ 
In the nation’s heart imbedded, 
O’er our Union newly wedded, 
One in all, and all in one. 
Let the banner wave forever, 
May its lustrous stars fade never, 
Till the stars shall pale on high; 
While there’s right the wrong defeating, 
W hile there's hope in true heart beating, 
Truth and freedom shall not die. 
As it floated long before us, 
Be it ever floating o’er us, 
Pa O’er our land trom shore-to-shore ; 
There are freemen yet to wave it, 
Millions who would die to save it— 
Wave it, save it, evermore. 
Mr. Evarts’ oration was one of the grandest 


of the many delivered on that day. 


Tue History or InpereNpDENcE Dar.—The 


copy, says the tendency of the Servian outbreak | Worcester Spy remarks that it is not so gener- 
is toward the formation of an independent na- ally understood as it ought to be that the Fourth 
tionality occupying the territory of European | of July is not the actual birthday of the nation. 
Turkey and the semi-independent principalities. | The United States of America had their origin 
This is the territory of ancient Macedonia, when the colonies, in Congress assembled, 


Resolved, That these United Colonies are, 


of prosperous and powerful states, and the land | and of right ought to be, free and independent 
from which Alexander, who boasted himself the | States; that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British crown, and that all politi- 
: cal connection between them and the state of 
victory. If the war can be confined to Turkey | Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved. 


This was done on the second day of July, 
1776, the resolution, with two others, having 


been reported on the seventh of June by Rich- 
conflict was in favor of the Turks, the Servians | ard Henry Lee of Virginia, debated that day 
and the next, which was Saturday, and on the 


following Monday, June 10th. On the last 
named day the consideration of the resolutions 
was postponed until Monday, July Ist, and in 
the meanwhile, in anticipation of their passage, 
a committee consisting of Thomas Jefferson of 
Virginia, John Adams of Massachusetts, Benja- 
min Franklin of Pennsylvania, Roger Sherman 
of Connecticut, and Robert R. Livingston of 
New York, was appointed ‘‘to prepare a declar- 
ation to the effect ef the said first resolution.” 
The postponement was made in order that the 
assemblies of the middle colonies might remove 
the restriction by which their delegates had 
been forbidden to consider any proposition 
looking to a separation from Great Britain. All 
the colonies which had so restrained their dele- 
gates, except New York, removed the restric- 
tion before the day set for considering ‘‘the res- 
olutions respecting independency,” and on the 
first of July the subject was resumed. John 
Adams and others supported the resolution, and 
Dickinson of Pennsylvania almost alone op- 
posed it. On that day a vote was taken in 
committee of the whole, and the resolution of 
independency was sustained by the vote of nine 
colonies, South Carolina voting in the negative, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware being divided, and 
New York not voting. 

The committee rose and reported the resolu- 
tion to the Congress for final passage, but at 
the request of Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina 
the vote was deferred untill the next day. On 
Tuesday, July 2d, the resolution was put upon 
its passage. South Carolina withdrew her op- . 
position; two delegates from Pennsylvania ab- 
sented themselves, leaving a majority of tiat 
delegation favorable to the resolution; an ab- 
sent delegate, Rodney, of Delaware, arrived in 
season to turn the vote of his State towards in- 
dependence. And thus by the vote of twelve 
colonies, and without one dissenting colony, 
these united colonies declared themselves, and 
by that act became, free and independent states, 
the United States of America, in fact, instead 
of the united colonies of Great Britain. So 
that our nation, instead of being just one hun- 
dred years old last Tuesday, closed its hun- 
dredth year on Sunday morning last. John Ad- 
ams, who helped as much as any man to make 
the history of that time, wrote to his wife from 
Philadelphia as follows :— : 


The 2d of July, 1776, will be the most memo- 
rable epoch in the history of America. I am 


apt to believe that it will be celebrated by suc- 


ceeding generations as the great anniversary 
festival. It ought to be commemorated as the 
day of deliverance by solemn acts of devotion 
to God Almighty. It ought to be solemnized 


person delivered the oration on two occasions. | With pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations 


5 j = pees ' | from one end of this continent to the other, 
in 1826; and George T. Curtis in 1841 and in| from this time forward, forevermore. 


In all but the date to be chosen for our na- 


1860; his brother, Alexander H. Everett, in| tional festival, Mr. Adams was a true prophet. 
1830, and his son, William Everett, in 1870. | In the hundred years that have passed since he 
Charles Sumner was the orator in 1845, and his | made this famous prediction his countrymen 
brother, George Sumner, in 1859. Among the | have honored the day which he helped to make 
most conspicuous names in the list of Mr. Win- | memorable with as much of pomp and parade 
throp’s predecessors are Harrison Gray Otis, | as many joyful noises evoked from guns, bells 
the silver-tongued orator of the old Federal | and other vociferous devices, and with as mueh 
party; John Lowell, Jr., the ‘‘Boston Rebel” of | burning of gunpowder and other combustibles, 
1812: Lemuel Shaw, the profound jurist whose | as even his tumultuously patriotic spirit could 
sturdy intellect was so strongly impressed on | have desired. But instead of the 2d, which to 
the unwritten law of Massachusetta; Edward | him seemed the appropriate anniversary, we 
T. Channing, the accomplished professor of} celebrate the 4th. Independence began on the 
rhetoric in Harvard College; Francis C. Gray, | former day, but the formal declaration of the 


easons for the separation from the mother 


row means to have given him a foremost place | country was adopted on the latter, and authen- 
among his contemporaries; the banker-poet, | ticated by the signatures of the president and 
ecretary of Congress; the other members 
igned later, and perhaps not all at once. 





POLITICAL NOTES. 


The two branches of Congress are better 
ble to harmonize than they have been. They 
ave come to an agreement on the postoftice 


ence Hall. The centennial legion of troops | appropriation bill, and agreements upon the 
from North and South was commanded by Gen- | other appropriation bills are anticipated. 


The weather bureau of the signal-service has 





of Humboldt and the new Catholic fountain at | fy 
ark were appropriately dedicated. At | 


half-past eight o’clock the procession started | 7 
ver a three-mile route, and its length was such | added Daniel C. 
that it took somewhat more than an hour to 
pass a given point. The procession was re- | py 


be 


mi 


po 


WELCOME TO THE NATIONS. 


Lo, the last sun of our century sets! 


Wreath the black cannon that scowled on our | ity 


foes, im 


All but her friends and their welcome forgets! | tio 








Democratic prohibitionists were hard to find. 
Gov. Tilden was of the convention and Cour- 


infamous resolution :— 

Resolved, That this convention does explicitly 
declare, as the sense of the American people 
that after four years of failure to restore the 
Union by the experiment of war—during which, 
under the pretence of military necessity or war- 


tution itself has been disregarded in every pa’ 
and public liberty and private right alike trou 
den down, and the material prosperity of the 
country essentially impaired—justice, numan- 


All but her friendships the nation forgets ! hostilities, with a view to an ultimate conven- 


the end that at the earliest practicable momer 


and the procession in various other ways re-| saved the people untold millions of dollars 
flected the strength of the renewed feeling of | every year in giving warning of threatening 
national unity and fraternity. In Independence | dangers to crops and shipping, and its expenses 
square the Vice-President pro tem. of the United | have been a mere trifle in the sum-total of pub- 
States, Thomas W. Ferry of Michigan, pre-/ lic expenditure. Yet this trifle excites the jeal- 
sided, William M. Evarts delivered the oration, | ous regard of the L emocratic majority in the 
and Bayard Taylor read his national ode. The | House, and must be reduced to a mere nothing, 
Declaration of Independence was read by Rich- | cutting off the,training of observers and assist- 
ard Henry Lee. During the day the new statue | ants, and withdrawing the present limited means 


r publishing their daily reports. 

The prohibitionists have renominated John 
Baker for Governor this fall, and with him 
Eddy for Lieut. Governor, 


| Henry B. Pierce for Secretary of State, Henry 
. Faxon for Treasurer, Julius L. Clarke for 
, markable more for its character than for num- Auditor, and Thomas L. Wakefield for Attor- 
have avenged the violation of the treaties caused bers, every one of the thirteen original State : 
by the cupidity of the white man for gold in the | having a picked corps present. The entire pro- 
News came, Tuesday, | cession was commanded by Governor Hartranft. | 
dated June 28, from our army on the Big Horn | [n front of Independence Hall the column was 
river—which, with the Powder river, runs from | reyjewed by General Sherman, who stood upon ie 
_ show us that the supporters and signers of the| the useful, the instructive, the esthetic, and} Wyoming into Dakota territory, emptying into | q platform in company with Lieutenant-General | ,) 


ah ney-General. This, notwithstanding Mr. Faxon 
opposed any prohibition ticket this year. He 


lieved that all third party tickets were in the 


interest of rumsellers, and that the division and 


feat of the Republican party was precisely y 
vat the rumsellers desired. Money was paid’ 


withal the popular and beautiful, and it will be | the Yellowstone, and that ia turn into the Mis- Sheridan, Secretary of War Cameron, Prince last year by rumsellers to help get the 9000 
adopted and realized; and we shall all wonder souri—that the troops were waiting supplies. | Oscar of Sweden, Lieutenant-General Saigo, ah 
o enemy had been seen. The fifth cavalry, | the Japanese commissioner, the officers of the 


tes given to Mr. Baker. He believed thaf, 








ttee on resolutions that, in 1864, passed thig 











wer higher than the constitution, the consti- 


, liberty and the public welfare demand that 
mediate efforts be made for a cessation d 


n of the States, or other peaceable means, 1 
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peace may be restored on the basis of the fed- 
eral States. 

Governor Tilden gave no sign in the con- 
vention that he did not cordially assent to the 
resolution. 

The Worcester Spy says with literal truth 
~ that one of the greatest frauds ever heard of is 

perpetrated by those who describe Samuel J. 
Tilden as a ‘‘reformer.” ‘Those who do it are 
either very sleepy observers, or something 
worse. Some time ago Tilden prepared a spe- 
cial message about canal reform, and read it to 
a few of his intimate friends. After the read- 
ing was finished he said to them: ‘This will 
make me President of the United States.” We 
tell the story as it has been told in some of the 
New York newspapers. His message was sent 
to the Legislature, and there arose a great noise 
about canal reform. Some of the Republican 
newspapers, supposing him to be in earnest, 
praised his movement, and pledged themselves 
to support it. There was talk, investigation, 
and all that; put nothing came of the movement 
beyond what had already been shown by the 
Republicans, namely, that, under Democratic 
management, there had been a great deal of 
swindling among the canal contractors. An 
amendment of the constitution, devised by the 
Republicans, had been adopted, which made 
the peculiar methods of the swindlers impossi- 
ble thereafter; but Mr. Tilden’s movement 
effected nothing besides the noise it made, and 
he never supposed it would do anything more 
than move some people to talk of him as a ‘‘re- 
former.” This is the beginning and the end, 
the whole sum and substance, of his interest in 
reform. The Utica Herald, one of the Repub- 
lican papers that gave that message a prompt 
and cordial support, and was slow to see that it 
was a sham, explains its loss of faith in it as 
tollows :— 

It became evident that Mr. Tilden cared 
nothing for the State and the people, and was 
fighting only for himself and his own aggran- 
dizement Immediately he turned canal reform 
into an immense partisan machine. {mmedi- 
ately he made of the canal commission an in- 
quisition whose first sole ‘object was to break 
down the men not friendly to Tilden’s ambition, 
and to shield from a righteous exposure and 
judgment the men who promised him their aid. 
Immediately he conspired with canal thieves 
whom he could manipulate, and sought to de- 
stroy honest men who retained personal inde- 
pendence with their honesty. 

Another tribute from the Buchanan adminis- 
tration in the way of official rascality has been 
received. An act of the present session of 
Congress directs the transfer of the Indian 
trust funds, herevofore held by the Secretary of 
the Interior, to the custody of the Treasurer of 
the United States. Preparatory to complying 
with this law Secretary Chandler caused an in- 
ventory to be made of the various stocks, bonds 
and other securities constituting the fund, when 
it was found that, in addition to the $870,000 
taken by Jacob Thompson, Buchanan’s Secre- 
tary of the Interior—for which suit has been 
brought by Secretary Chandler—a million and 
a half of dollars in cash were taken out by some 
of Thompson's predecessors and replaced by 
various kinds of Southern bonds, including 
366,000 in bonds of the Tennessee Turnpike 
Company, and others equally valueless. In 
other words, while the law required that the 
funds should be invested only in government 
bonds, these unfaithful custodians took out a 
million and a half of cash and put in nominally 
an equal amount of bonds, upon which little or 
no interest has ever been paid, and which are |; 
now almost if not absolutely worthless. The 
United States, as trustees, owes the Indians not 
only the million and a half thus practically ab- 
stracted from the fund, but aiso the interest 
thereon, so that the government has actually 
been defrauded to an amount of between four 
and five millions. As soon as the examination | ; 
is complete the facts and documents will be 
turned over to Attorney-General Taft for such 
action as can be taken by the government to re- 
cover the five miilions or more that have been 


a sudden burst of clamor. 
steeples began to ring violently. The steam- 
whistles blew as if they would crack their cheeks. 
Cannon thundered; small arms roared, and the | main, were made from trees which grew in the ples, 
multitudes which had congregated around the] r 
centers of patriotism, notably at the old State] which the lanterns were hung as a signal to | girls. 
House, sent up a shout that for the moment 
made all other sounds seem insignificant. All 


tions. 
tial vent has since been steadily strengthening, | would be proceeded against. gist ld 7" 
and we are now toseing on the billows of its un- | this, instructions were forwarded to the several | means of livelihood, but they coul! at a 


Wednesday. Those who had been saving their 
flags to keep them fresh-looking, or to give their 
display more emphasis, have flung them all out, 
and the city looks more brilliant than ever in | oomplain that, in the celebratioa of the centen- | Beauty is more than skin-deep. There is a sig- 
ary of that Declaration of Independence she | 


reference to this act that John Adams wrote his 


rejoice as usual. But the great ‘‘ground-tier,” 
the scores of common people in Maine, who 
have seen him only to re-kindle their reverence 
and respect which they have long borne for 
him, those who have read of him by the candle- 
light in the humble cabin, those who dwell 
along these rivers and among these hills, moun- 
tains and valleys, have a more abiding love, 
and, consequently, experience deeper remorse 
because his nomination was not secured. But 
yet I predict that Maine will, as ever, be true 
to the party of freedom, liberty and progres- 
sion, and roll up its usual majority in Septem- 
ber next for its gallant Connor, its Powers, 
Frye, Hale, etc. J. F. 3. 


From Philadelphia. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paivapecpuia, July 4, 1876. 
HOLIDAY ENTHUSIASM. 

The city during the last week of June was 
comparatively quiet. We had several days of 
what seemed to us calm, but what to a city not 
possessed with a Centennial Exposition would 
no doubt appear to be exciten:ent and turbu- 
lence. Our local militia made several parades 
and street reviews, and as no military discipline 
permits soldiers to wear straw hats and linen 
dusters—even while marching in midsummer 
along the fortieth parallel, but instead prescribes 
for them a uniform adapted for a winter’s cam- 
paign in Russia—the boys looked somewhat un- 
comfortable, and the spectators perspired in 
sympathy. Stages filled with musicians beating 
and blowing with the full force of limb and lung 





ing to call attention to a horse-race, or a side- 
show, or a ratification meeting, somewhere, but 
people had ceased to rush frantically to their 
windows, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, where is that band ?” 
and babies slumbered placidly through the fa- 
miliar din, not raising a wail of remonstrance 
at the utmost efforts of the man with the big 
drum. This appearance of apathy and insus- 
ceptibility to enthusiasm was shaken suddenly 
off by our citizens on Saturday last. We were 
warmed through and through by the fires of the 


of which all the events of this centennial year 


Philadelphia were awakened (those past infancy 
had kept themselves awake in anticipation) by 
The bells in all the 


The enthusiasm which then found par- 


controlled expression. 


THE SECOND OF JULY. 


ng States of Delaware and New Jersey. At 


noon, on Saturday, most of our business houses 


closed, many of them not to be redpened till we not be pardoned for saying that all four are comprehensive science that shall include the 
entire physical structure as an index to char- 


ts coatof many colors. It seems that the reso- 


lution of independence passed the Continental did so much to promote and confirm, she has og : 

ress on the 2d of July, 1776. It was i ‘i A w suggestive is the gait, the carriage : 

Cong y, 177 tS INT not srg ante 88 enpraas ae — Ho 88 ' the great singer, excited the hatred of a previous 
voiced the nation’s thankfulness as they voice : See 

memorable letter to Abigail, prophesying that | the purpose of the colonies. ‘The tribute is all | hands as to the temper and disposition! From ; 





lost. Under the law the government paid the 


Indians five per cent. for the interest on these bonfires, cannon and illuminations. The im- 
mortal Declaration was adopted on the Fourth, 
having been drawn up in the interim by Jeffer- Salem, built over two hundred years ago, which | utterly inane and valueless. One of these, 
son. To celebrate the hundredth anniversary | continues to be owned and occupied by the fam- | ¥ 
of the passage of Richard Henry Lee's resolu- | jy descendants of the original builder and oe- | C 
tion declaring that ‘these United Colonies | o, 
are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- | puilt, about the year 1650, by John Pickering, | L 
pendent States,” was deemed a fitting prelude | , 


trust funds, and money has been appropriated 
for this purpose every year by Congress. These 
bonds should have been paying interest all the 
time to balance the sum appropriated, but over 
$2,300,000 b ve never paid a cent, when they 
should have paid from the time they were pur- 
chased to iac present date the sum of $2,008,- 
000 as interest. The government has lost not 
only the face value of the bonds, but this 
interest, which makes a total of 
There is no means of show- 


amount of 
nearly $5,000,000, 
ing how the transactions were made, but it is 
supposed that these worthless bonds were pur- 
chased for little or nothing and charged on the 
books at their face value, the Democratic party 
getting the benefit of the balance. It is known 
that the other $870,000 stolen by Thompson 
went into the coffers of the confederacy, and it 
is supposed this plunder was also used to pay 
for the preparations of the rebellion. As a 
matter of history, a quotation from Jacob 
Thompson's last report as Secretary of the In- 
terior is ap.opos. 
years since I have presided over this depart- 
ment not one dollar has been lost, I believe, to \ 
the government by embezzlement or theft, al- 
though within that time sixty millions have 
been disbursed.” Professor Seelye introduced 
a resolution in the House, which was passee 
without objection, calling on the Secretary of 
the Interior for a full statement concerning 
these trust-fund defalcations. It any one wants 
a renewal of this sort of plundering of the pub- 
lic funds he had better join the Democracy 
and vote for Tilden and Hendricks, and their 
light-fingered associates. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Maine. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Anpot, Prscataguis Co., June 26, 1876. 
POLITICAL. 

The Fourth Congressional District Convention 
was held at Bangor the 22d inst. There was an 
unusually full delegation from Aroostook, Pis- 
cataquis and Penobscot —the three counties 
which comprise this district. Last year a reso- 

lution was passed, when Gen. Plaisted was nom- 

innted, conceding to Aroostook the right to 
name the next candidate; but yet quite a force 
was present from Penobscot endeavoring to ig- 
nore that part of the platform, upon the ground 
* that ‘‘one convention has not the right to bind | 
the action of a subsequent one.” Much ani- | 
mated discussion, and a great deal of noise and 
fillibusterirg, at last resulted in the nomination 
ot Hon. Llewellyn Powers of Houlton (Aroos- 
took Co.). The deafening storm of applause | 
which greeted the chairman when he declared 
the vote and Mr. Powers when he came for- 
ward upon the platform was convincing beyond | 
a doubt of his unbounded popularity among the | 


No convention was ever | 
| 





masses in this district. 
held in that city when any more genuine enthu- 
siasm was manifested over the nominee than 
was seen then, and certainly no Congressman 
was ever chosen in Maine who had a more in- 
telligent and earnest delegation from his own 
courty than had Mr. Powers. Such determined 
men as they were cannot do otherwise than 
carry his election at the polls by a grand and 
glorious victory. His bold and sagacious lead- 
ership in the House of Representatives at Au- 
gusta for three years past has demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that he possesses rare ability 
and power as a leader, and when he takes his 
seat in Congress his eloquence and noble bear- 
ing will place him at the front among the cham- 
pions of Republicanism. It is men of exactly 
such metal as he that we need to face those ex- 
Confederates who are to-day desecrating our 


halls of Congress. 
MR. BLAINE. 


The defeat of James G. Blaine was a more 
bitter disappointment to the entire body of 
people in this State than to the few politicians. 
The latter are only thinking of the sharp edge 
of their respective axes, and, when found 


street in the evening was filled with a multitude 
that would have made an old resident think the | puilt so long ago. 
street had been advertised as the route of a 
grand torchlight procession. 
He said: “Within the four ‘composed mainly of strangers, and was so dense 
before the large hotels that the would-be passer- 


middle of the street. 


Paris on the Sabbath more than its own sober 
self, the redeeming feature being that the at- 


tendance at all our churches was visibly in-] have, by a wise application of the teachings of] cl 
the history of the foundation of nations, and | 7, 


creased. 
reference tothe President’s daughter as ‘‘Nellie’ 


of former Fourths. 
spirit in this vicinity, and the unusual stimulus 
of patriotism in feeling raised it to the ordinary 
high-water mark twenty-four hours sooner than 
usual, thus gathering volume for the freshet of 
to-day. 
ever witnessed here. 
magnificent avenue, was one long line of blaz- 
ing torches, whoee flickering flame was con- 
trasted with flashes of colored fire and pyrotech- 
nics of every description. 
early dawn of the Fourth itself, and am glad to 
excuse myself from an attempt to describe the 
indescribable uproar of to-day by the necessity 


on Saturday the big stand behind the State] p 


The crowd was 


xy was compelled to edge his way along the 
The sacredness of Sun- 


THE THIRD. be : 
ized by a development without a parallel. To 


Yesterday, the third, was a fair counterpart 


Last night’s procession was the finest 
Broad street, our most 


I write this in the 


of finishing my letter at this sitting and mailing 
it in time for the next issue of the Common- 


wealth. 
DOM PEDRO. 


We have Dom Pedro with us, and he is doing 
the Exposition with a thoroughness that shows 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge and a reckless 
disregard of half dollars. This man is sure to 
rise inthe world. He possesses that indispen- 
sable and irresistible quality, a love of labor, 
which will be sure to lift him from the common- 
place level on which the wearers of kingly 
crowns are nowadays placed by an enlightened 
public opinion. He is an unassuming gentle- 
man, and likes nothing better than to go sight- 
seeing with a crowd who know him not and who 
treat him as unceremoniously and as courteously 
as well-bred American citizens always treat each 
other when accident or design makes temporary 
companions of them. 

THE EXPOSITION. 

The Exposition may be said to be complete 
and ready in every part for the inspection of the 
world. The workmen have ceased their labor 
upon the walks, whose substance slightly yields 
to the foot without adhering to it, and emits a 
tarry smell which recalls nautical reminiscences, 
and is decidedly not unpleasant. Orrer. 


BRIEF NOTES. 


Santa Ana, ex-President of Mexico, who gave 
“Old Rough and Ready” some warm work, has 
just died. He was born Feb. 21, 1793. 

The southern portion of the parade-ground 
on the Common has been ploughed up for grass, 
and the boys are to be again curtailed in their 
play ground. 

The Transcript says: ‘‘First chastise the In- 





ed Indian grievances.” 





equally as well ground under Hayes as Blaine, 
their tears are soon wiped away and their hearts 


needed! 











Albert Stanwood and Leonard R. 


ordinance. 
posed to criticise the nominations 


The Mayor has named Timothy T. Sawyer, 


Water Board Commissioners under the recent 
The Common Council seems dis- 


In a long-anticipated eight-oared race at 


Cutter as the t 
ognize the author and giver of all these blessings 


and our dependence upon his providence; and 

Whereas, we recognize as our fathers did, 
that George Washington, “‘first in peace, first in 
war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” 
was one of the chief of the Divine instruments 


closely. 


Congress assembled, in the name of the people of 
the United States, in reverent thankfulness rec- 


and Great Britain because pork is cooked in 
those countries till well done. 
traced to the pig, variously supposed to have 
been imported by the ‘‘Chinese hog,” and to 
proceed from rats, known to have the parasites, 
which pigs devour. 


James Louis Pericru, 
Born at 
Abbeville, May 10th, 1789. 
Died at Charleston, March 9th, 1863. 
Jurist, Orator, Statesman, Patriot. 


The disease is 


Feeding hogs on offal is This simple stone commemorates. 


Future times will hardly know how great a life 


To compare great things with small, previous | essary, to make seizures, informing them that a | ° 
gusts of patriotism resemble the tornado in 
which we are now caught as the whistle of a 
steam-tug resembles the government fog-signal 
at the centennial grounds, whose resounding 
roar is said to have extorted wails of remon- 
strance from nervous people in the neighbor- 


two years ago? 


ence-day—Winthrop’s at Boston, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams’s at Taunton, Rev. Dr. Storrs’s at 


Massachusetts men, three of them natives of 


Boston, and one (Storrs) of Braintree? As | acter. 


the Advertiser says: ‘Massachusetts cannot | expressive of some feature of the soul within. Fe 


concerted.” 


th 


of the day upon which the great republic over 


4 


pendent nations. 


Co 


o 


dians into obedience, and then redress undoubt- 
Suppose the last is 
tried first; then there will be no chastisement 


Springfield, between the University crews of 
Harvard and Yale, the first of the week, the 
latter crew was the winner, making the four 
miles in twenty-two minutes and two seconds. 
Harvard came in eight boat lengths and thirty- 
five seconds behind. 

With regard to its influence on climate, M. 
de Lesseps states that while the Suez canal was 
being dug, from 1854 to 1870, it scarcely rained 
once a year. Now, on the contrary, it rains at 
least twice a month, and dew falls abundantly. 
In consequence of this vegetation has begun 
to spring up in the very desert. The climate 
of Suez has also been modified, and the intense 
heat of summer abated. 


The committee of one hundred having in 
charge the Massachusetts soldiers’ fund met in 
this city, Saturday, and disbanded. Forty-one 
members, including six ex-Governors and five 
ex-Mayors, have died since the committee’s or- 
ganization. The contributions since 1861 have 
been $66,785, which was increased to $95.000 
by investment, and the amount expended for re- 
lief is $85,766. The documents in charge of the 
committee are to be deposited in the Public 
Library. | 

The gift of $5000 by an admirer of Sam- 
uel Adams, for the Old South, identifies 


passed and repassed constantly, their object be- | that great name in our local history with the sold at greatly reduced prices. 
best quality. 


venerable edifice in which he secured his tri- 
umphs. The following committee has been 
appointed to arrange for opening an historical 
museum in the old edifice in case it is pur- 
chased by the public: Martin Brimmer, J. C. 
Warren, S. A. Green, Chas. G. Loring, Charles 
Pearson, B. Joy Jeffries, E. G. Porter, M. P. 
Kennard, H. M. Dexter, Charles F. Shimmin, 
Edward E. Hale, Miss Sohier, E. R. Mudge, 
Miss Susan Hale, W. H. Whitmore. 


and family for almost thirty years past, which |, 


seem to have been leading up. At midnight, on | was erected by Mr. Adams's grandfather in the | pio hotels on the beach are numerous and good. 
the 31st of December, 1875, all the infants in| year 1747. The main building was remodelled | 5... advertisement. 


in 1835, with the exception of the L, which re- 
mains as originally built. It has been owned 
and occupied by four generations ; the third and 
fourth are the present occupants. The floor 
timbers of the main building, which still re- 


Paul Revere. 


violation of the provision of the later laws | © 
In addition to | ¢ 


police-stations to serve copies of the order} ° 
upon the liquor-dealers, and, if it became nec- 


receiver and keeper had been appointed, also a | 4 
Pp 
that Talbot was defeated and Gaston elected | © 
a 
Four great orations were made on Independ- " 


New York, and Evarts’s at Philadelphia. Shall |) 


the day would be celebrated by posterity with | the more valuable because it was entirely un- | this aspect the writings of those gossipy corre- 
spondents who take pains to inform us as to the 


The Gazette mentions a dwelling-house in| 8i 


hich you preside entered the rank of inde- 


ith insight into the distant future, been real- 


vngratulate you and the American people upon | G 


The celebration never lacks | the occasion affords me so much the greater|tioned with an air of great disgust that even 
pleasure because, since the treaty of friendship | y, 
which my ancestor of glorious memory, King “Kate” by an American magazine writer. 


Frederick II., who now rests with God, con- 
luded with the United States, undisturbed | a 


n 
and strengthenel by the ever-increasing impor- 
tance of their mutual relations, and by an in- | 
tercourse, becoming more and more fruitful, in 
every domain of commerce and science. That 
the welfare of the United States, and the friend- 
ship of the two countries, may continue to in- 

ce 
Accept the renewed assurance of my unquali- 
fied es:eem. WILtraM. 
Von BIsMARCK. 

They are at work again on the sunken frigate 
‘“‘Hussar,” at Hell-Gate, New York. She is 
supposed to contain $5,000,000 in gold brought 
over during the Revolutionary war to pay King 
Georg«’s troops. In the hazardous attempt to 
pass Hell-Gate she struck a rock and went down 
with seventy American prisoners on board. 
tempts were made to get possession of the sunk- 


c 


pliances then in vogue were not equal to the 


united with the otherin the work. Three years 


So far they have only succeeded in obtaining 
the bones of the drowned American prisoners 
and a number of warlike mementoes of the 
wreck. It appears that the ballast of the vessel 
lying above and around the treasure has been 
converted by the action of the waves into a com- 
pact mass, which has to be drilled or blasted be- 
fore the prize can be reached, and the engineer- 
ing difficulties presented by this particular lo- | 
cality are very great. 
The Washington monument is to be complet- 
ed at last! On Wednesday, in the national 
Senate, John Sherman of Ohio, himself a rela- 
tive by descent of old Roger Sherman—as also 
is William M. Evarts, the latter being a grand- 
son—submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lutions, and said he had no doubt their passage 
that day would be a matter of great pleasure to 
the people of the whole country :— 
Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to 
guide the United States of America safely 


through one hundred years of national life, and 
to crown our nation with the highest blessings 


Canada homespun, French and German dark 
suitings, and English cassimere trousers, being 


dry goods, and give full value for all money 
expended in their store. 
offering suits for summer wear, jickets and 
sacques, lace-points, etc., at greatly reduced 
prices, for which we refer to their advertise- 
ment. 


the narrow-gauge railroad—the Boston, Revere 
A relic of ante-revolutionary days is the house | peach and Lynn. For four miles along the 
arene —— to the proper celebration | No. 7 Hull street, occupied by David Adame crest of a beautiful beach, on the very edge of 


of schools for dressmaking on scientific princi- 


ear of the North church, from the tower of |" 
interesting and more rapidly-acquired art than 


The license law seems to be as troublesome | drawing, painting, 
this in greeting of the New Year, whose chief | to many of our citizens as the former prohibi- | While it would certainly be more useful. 
glory for them was that it would contain the] tory law. Chief of Police Savage has issued | Y°UD& ladies of the present day need something 
hundredth anniversary of the day on which the] an order giving notice that persons hereafter 
United States was born into the family of na- | found selling intoxicating liquors in this city in | "eader 


to do, and many “poor singers and dreadful 


terrible bills now entailed by frequent change 


lace of storage provided. And was it for this | trouble is, that our greater prosperity has 


for themselves. 


ificance in the provincialism which applies the | 
word “ugly” to character as well as facial con- 


f the head and shoulders, the motion of the 


ipant—a mansion in Broad street, which was | full of expression. 


ho was its owner, and whose descendants have | 80 far as his experience go : ee 
to the ceremonies of the Fourth. Accordingly, | eyer since retained it in their possession. John|logg has the smallest and prettiest. Christine 
ickering, Esq., son of the eminent scholar of | Nilsson’s are “small, 
House was thronged by thousands; an immense | the same name, and grandson of Timothy Pick- | beautifully kept; hands | f J 
awning stretched over it making grateful shade. | ering, the revolutionary soldier and statesman, | or bury a knife to the hilt in an enemy s breast. 
Other thousands stood before it in Independ-] js the present owner, and the other day brought 
ence square under the imperfect shelter of the} together many of the scattered descendants of] to show that he possesses a level and sensible 
trees, through which the sunshine leaked pro- | the first settler at the ancient family mansion. 
fusely; and vocal and instrumental music and | [The gathering was large, and the opportunity | Female Normal School of Quebec, he took 
patriotic speeches were produced with a general | of reviving old associations, and getting mutual | strong exception to the common practice of 
excellence that defies criticism and a plente-| glimpses of the ramifications of the cld Pick-| calling young ladies by their ‘‘pet names” in 
ousness which precludes reporting. Chestnut ering stock, were very much enjoyed. This is} the intercourse of general society, on public 

temporary rest. 


ie only house in Salem, so far as it knows, | occasions, and in the newspapers. 
that such titles of endearment should be re- 


head. 


The interest of Queen Victoria in our cen- | served for the privacy of the home circle. ‘‘It : 
tennial exposition is equalled by a letter from | seems to ine, 
Emperor William to the President on the oc- ri 
casion of the national anniversary. This is} ® 


what he says :— 
To the President of the United States: | they should be approached even in thought, that 
day, of course, lessened the tumult, but still} Great and Good Friend:—It has been vouch- | the tender, love-invented nomenclature of the 
could not repress it, and our city resembled | safed to you to celebrate the centennial festival fireside should be bandied about at random in 
the mouths of every empty-headed Tom, Dick 


nd self-respect due to the daughters of our land, 
and with the chivalrous reverence with which 


The purposes of its founders | and Harry on the street, 


friendship has continually existed between Ger- many of these pet names are given in baptism, 
sany and America, and has been developed | instead of the old-fashioned, honest feminine 


ames of which they are the travesties ! 


issue; and the North American Review, for 
July, filled with grand articles. 


Penn Monthly, this magazine will hereafter be 
published for the Penn Monthly Association by 


torship and ownership of the magazine remain 
Ate unchanged. 


en treasure by the British government in 1794, have passed from the list of James R. Osgooc 
and by a company formed in 1819, but the ap- & Co. to tkat of Jos. H. Coates & Co. The lat- 

ter house will also publish during the coming 
difficulties to be encountered. Over twenty fall a new work of life and travel in India, which 
rears ago the New England Submarine Com- Mrs. Leonowens has in preparation, and for 
pany was organized with this object, and more | which her large Indian experience gives pecu- 
recently the Frigate Hussar Company, which liar qualification. 


since they suspended operations, which have | Lowell spoke admirably at the Harvard alumni 
now been resumed with improved machinery. | dinner, on Wednesday week, but that he went 
a little too far when he spoke of the United 
States as being the ‘‘ youngest of nations.” 
Surely, the Brazilian empire is a nation, and it 
is a younger nation than this republic. 
the Mexican republic, and so, too, of the Chilian 


in securing American independence and laying 
broad and deep the foundations of our liberties 
in the constitution of the United States— 

Therefore, As a mark of our sense of the 
honor due to his name, and to his compatriots 
and his associates, our Revolutionary fathers, 
we, the Senate and House of Representutives, 
in Congress assembled, in the name of the 
people of the United States, in this, the begin- 
ning of the second centenary of our national 
existence, do direct and assume the completion 
of the Washington monument, in the city of 
Washington, and do direct the committees of 
both houses to institute necessary provisions of 
law to carry this resolution into effect. 
Passed by a unanimous vote, and sent to the 
House, where also they were adopted by the 


same unanimity. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
Cushman & Brooks are offering lawn and 
muslin waists, lace and muslin jackets, lace 
points, flowers, chip glace hats, fans, combs, 
brushes, soaps, ete., etc., at very low figures, 
some goods at half regular prices, to close out 
the stock quick. 
Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker, for 
the month of July, are offering special bargains 
in their custom department—Scotch suitings, 


All are of the 


Chandler & Co. always have on hand the best 


Just now they are 


Nothing can exceed the pleasure of a trip on 


he continent, one sees old ocean at her best. 





TOPICS OF THOUGHT. 
“Jennie June” advocates the establishment 
as a correction of the fashionable useless- 


ess that so largely prevails among American 
She thinks dressmaking would be a more 


wood-carving or lace-making, 
The 


the story that the youngest 4th of July orator 
of that town was Henry K. Oliver, at the age of : 
22. He was so diffident of his task that he ex- 


also supposed to be unfavorable. 
disgusting disease the danger seems nt propor- 
tionally great, as in Chicago, in 1860, out of 
1384 pigs microscopically examined, only twen- 
ty-eight, or one in fifty, were found diseased; 
and in North Ger: iny, where the disease pre- 





19,747 hogs examined, only two had the para- 
sites. The disease and its cause in the human 
body, discovered in 1860, is now supposed to be 
of older date, but attributed to other maladies. 
The first notive of the worm itself in dissecting- 
rooms was fifty years ago. ‘In 1835, some 
years later, Professor Owen, of London, made 
a microscopic examination of some of the 
‘white specks’ observed in the muscles of sub- 
jects, and found them to consist of spindle- 
shaped bodies, hollow, and each one containing 
two or more minute hair-like worms coiled up,” 
the thirtieth of an inch long, and seven-hun- 
dredths of an inch in diameter. When the un- 
cooked flesh of the animal containing the par- 
asite is eaten the gastric juice dissolves the 
case, and the insect is set free to reproduce it- 
self, two millions being estimated as found in a 
man who had died of the horrible disease. As 
we read this account we are reminded that the 
Jews were forbidden to eat swine’s flesh, a rea- 
son for which we had presumed to be the un- 
healthiness of the oily meat in that hot climate. 
We now cannot help questioning the possibility 
even then of another reason, in the liability to 
disease of an animal so filthy in habits. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
Col. Parker, of the Saturday Evening Ga- 


liant than ever by entertaining sumptuously 
Gov. Rice and staff at his summer residence. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Knott, the former the 
old-time well-known School street shoemaker, 
celebrated their golden wedding on Thursday 
evening last. They had troops of friends about 
them. 

Ex-Gov. Thomas Talbot had a pleasant trip 


across the ocean, and after a week’s stay in Ire- | 
land left for London, where another week was | Neapolitan named Fenzi, who excited his imag- 


spent in sight-seeing. 
the succeeding week, stay a short time in Paris, | 0f Michael Angelo and Raphael in the Capella 


and then push on through northern Italy before | Sistina and the Vatican. He used to say to 
the weather got too warm. 
pects to be home late in August. 


He was to leave London 


The Governor ex- 


A correspondent of the Salem Gazette tells 








3 and unappreciated writers” would make 
xcellent dressmakers. If in good circumstan- 
es there would be no necessity to follow it as a 


vents put it to practical use in diminishing the 


pressed fears of failure to Mr. Gavett, the ven- 
erable sexton of the North church, before whom 
alone he rehearsed his oration in the pulpit. 
Mr. Gavett bade the young orator look at him 
while orating, and regard the rest of the audi- 
ence on the 4th as a mass of cabbage-heads. 
He was successful. 





f costumes by making up their own clothes 
nd saving the money for other purposes. The 


liminated the industrious habits of our fathers, 
nd women and others are willing to pay for 


aving that done which they don’t care to do |t 


ess, died on the 27th of June, at Ambleside, 
England, aged 74. 
history, politics, religion and literature—and 


In religious matters she was a rationalist; a re- 


Harriet Martineau, the distinguished author- 
She wrote on all subjects— 


he number of her books was at least forty. 








Phrenology and physiognomy but express 
alf-truths in advance of a completer and more 





Every portion of the human frame i 


t 


ze of the hands and feet of celebrities are not 


riting from New York, informs us that Miss 
ushman had good hands, strongly marked and 
Fanny Davenport and Annie 


ouise Cary have the largest hands on the stage, 
es, while Miss Kel- 


beautifully shaped and | 
1s to clasp in friendship | 


In a recent address delivered before the 


He thinks 


” said he, ‘‘to be a monstrous sac- 
lege, and quite incompatible with the dignity 


whose idle tongue may 
100se to babble of them.” As a case in point 
ord Dufferin adduced the frequent newspaper 


rant at the time of her marriage, and men- t 


ady Dufferin had been metamorphosed into 
It is 
sign of social weakness, we may add, that 





LITERARY NOTES. 
ient Mariner,” by Coleridge, in a ‘‘vest-pocket” 


Commencing with the July number of the 


os. H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. The edi- 


Mrs. Anna H. Leonowen’s books upon Siam 


Mr. Hazewell, in the 7raveller, thinks Prof. 


So of 


republic, which makes a very respectable figure. 
Other Spanish American republics exist, all of 
which seem to be very steadily advancing, and 
they are our juniors. Then there is the fine 
kingdom of Italy, for, though Italy is old, the 
Italian nation is of the newest of political form- 
ations, dating only from 1870, if we speak 
strictly. The German empire came into ex- 
istence in 1871, for it has no more resemblance 
to the holy Roman empire—which was neither 
holy nor righteous—than it has to that of the 
Moghuls, both of which are as extinct as the 
Persian empire, or that of the Ommiades. 

We fird an interesting account of that hair- 
muscle parasite, the 7richina Spiralis, and the 
disease known as 7Jrichiniasis, in the Santta. 
rian. The disease is supposed to be caused by 


former in the best sense, a friend to the poor 
and unfortunate, and athoroughly good woman. 
| She was greatly respected by the literary world, 
and by the sons and daughters of toil. 
count of a visit to the Nile and Egypt, written 
forty years ago, and lately reprinted, became a 


correspondent of Mr. Garrison and others. 


are being fanned into new life. 
interviewed Mr. Moulton, who, upon being in- y 
formed that the impression prevailed that he had | his head his figure would have stood so highly?’ 
become heartily sick of the controversy and | «+ Peyt-étre non,” said Canova; they would 
had resolved to retire from it after the Dykman | have been considered commonplace fragments.” 
decision, replied: ‘Not much! Do I look like | But of the Elgin Marbles Haydon himself says; | Custom Department special bargains in 
asick man? I have been busy here at home, | «The first thing I fixed my eyes on was the 
and that may have given rise to the rumor, but | wrist of a figure in one of the female groups, 
I have said long ago that it was a fight to the | in which was visible the radius and the ulna 
end, and I say so yet. 
»| and the world that what I have sworn to is true, arm). 


be satisfied with the verdict. 


Louis. 
and we shall have to await a decision at Albany | else I had seen enough to keep me to nature 
hefore having an opportunity to open the case | for the rest of ny life.” So in the Theseus, he 
proper in court. There will be no back-down | noted the variations in the form by action and 
on our side, I can assure you. I see the church repose, also in the Ilissus and the fighting 
people have put Mr. Beecher’s salary down | Metope. Le then went to his studio in disgust, 
again. If I mistake not, they will have to mark | destroyed his ‘‘Dentatus,” and from morn till 
midnight, for three months, drew from these 


Marbles. 


Osgood & Co. publish to-day “Peter and} j¢ yp. 
rease is my sincere desire and confident hope. Polly,” a story by Marian Douglas; “The An- 
ers in the public schools by the retirement of 


twenty-one years ago, when the colored boys 


Her ac- 


tandard work. She was deeply interested in 
he anti-slavery cause in this country, and a 


hen in herdecline but had sufficient influence 


Years later, when Son- F 


$ 
The Beecher case is evidently only taking a | s 


he smouldering embers of the great scandal | , 
A reporter has 


I shall show Mr. Beecher | ( 


rue in every respect and to the utmost. When }t 


I have had an opportunity of doing that I shall tique. I darted my eye to the elbow and saw 
he outer condyle (protuberance at the bone’s G 


done until the return of Gen. Pryor from St. extremity) visibly affecting the shape, as in na- 


Nothing will be | ¢ 


The other side will appeal, of course, | + 


He will need it, any way.” 
Boston loses two faithful and honorable teach- 


James Hovey of the Phillips, and Joshua Bates 


of the Brimmer school. Both have served long | men that the joint special committee appointed 
years, and have grown venerable in their ar- | to consider the subject of the preservation of 
duous labors. Mr. Hovey was the master, | the works of art owned by the city in Faneuil 
Hall be authorized to cause copies to be made 400 WASHINGTON ST. 


of the portraits of Washington, Knox, Samuel 


were sent in large numbers, the old Smith 

school for colored youth being abolished, to his 

school on the north slope of Beacon hill, and it 

is to his infinite credit that he received them 
like a Christian and a man, and did his full duty, 

and more, to make them at home in their new 
and unusual relations of contact with the white 
children. He had no trouble from the experi- 
ment, and ever since both races have been har- 
moniously educated under his kind direction, 
and with equal success to the children. Mr. 
Bates has been a splendid disciplinarian, an en- 
forcer of the necessity of character in life, and 
a fine teacher generally. His boys have al- 
ways come out well-ficted for mercantile or pro- 
fessional pursuits, and the community is full of 
young men—and some now fully middle-aged— 
who boast that they were under Master Bates. 
Both these gentlemen reflected honor on the 


But though a 


vails rather than in South Germany, out of 


for two years, on trial. 


made himself acquainted with the human form 
by the study of Albinus; and now for six 
months, forgetting even to deliver his letters of 
introduction, day and night alone he studied his 
Albinus and Bell’s book on Anatomy, mean- 
while drawing from the round, heads, hands and 
feet, in order to perfect himself and effect re- 
forms in art. 
were in the habit of dissecting neither men nor 
animals, but believed that the Greeks were mas- 
ters of anatomy. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, when the following took 
place: ‘*Zo ye mayne to be a peintur, doo yee; 
and what zort of a peintur?” 
ter, sir.” 
staarve—with a bundle o’ straw under yer heead. 
Aand Meester Hogre zays yee’re stoodyin’ aan- 


] 


kneow it—why sheuld yew waant to kneow whaat 
hee deedp’t!” “But Michel Angelo did, sir.” | Q 
After her début in Vienna, Henriette Sontag, Ye must peint pertreits heere.” 
sir.” ‘Ye waant! 
public favorite, Amelia Steininger, who was him differently. 
Master it! 
among a certain clique to have the rising star she same.” 
hissed from the stage. 
tag’s fame was well established, she was riding know it himself, and would be glad to keep you 
along one of the streets of Berlin when her at- 
tention was attracted by a familiar song sung by | 4 master, and Northcote told him ‘‘Opie waants 
a little girl of six, attended by a blind woman. 
She was attracted to the girl, asked her her his anatomical studies. 
name, and learned to her amazement that she 
was the daughter of her former rival, who, 
blind and penniless in her old age, had to de- 
pend on her child's slender earnings for support. | , 
The generous singer, forgetting all the bitter- t 
: : ness and jealousy of former years, at once re- 
Lord Dufferin, Governor of Canada, continues lieved the necessities of the broken-down prima 
donna, gave an entertainment for her benefit, 
and cared for her until her death, when she pro- 
vided the daughter with a liberal education that 
opened the way for an independent future. 


as ignorant.” 


your vather’s money.” 


many portraits—a picture of ‘‘Joseph and Mary 
resting on the road to Egypt,” and made trial of 


crushed by the rock being thrown on him from 
above,” which presented such difficulties that he 
had painted it in and out several times, when 
his attention was directed to the ‘‘Elgin Mar- 
bles,” recently brought irom Athens. 


Since the decision of the Su-| Niobe of those the head seemed placed on, un- 
preme Court reversing Judge Dykman’s deci- | connected with the neck, and the neck with the 
sion which sustained Mr. Beecher’s demurrer, body; and in the Apollo Belvedere the arms 


The tradition of his Eloquence, his 
Wisdom ard his Wit may fade, 
But he lived for ends more durable than fame 


and wronged; 


In the admiration of his Peers, 
In the respect of his People, 
In the affection of his Frien 1s, 
His was the highest place— 
The just meed of his kindness and furbearance. 
His dignity and simplicity, 


Unawed by opinion, 
Unseduced by flattery, 
Undismayed by disaster, 
He confronted life with antique courage 
And death with Christian hope. 
In the great civil war 
He withstood his people for his country; 
Rut his people did homage to the man 
Who held his conscience higher than their praise, 
And his country 
Heaps her horors on the grave of the patriot 
To whon, living, 
His own righteous self-respect sufficed 
Alike for motive and reward. 
‘Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a life so noble.” 


This stone is erected by his daughter, 
Caroline Carson. 





ART NOTES. 


: ANATOMY IN ART. 
In running through R. H. Stoddard’s compi- 
lation, ‘‘Life, Letters and Table-Talk of Benja- 
min Robert Haydon,” we find that he was a 
faithful student of anatomy, but his course met 
much opposition. In the first place home in- 
fluence was altogethér against his becoming an 


main in the old business, that of printer and 
stationer, the uncle declaring the boy was mad, 
while only the mother and sister seemed to 
feel any sympathy with his inclinations. Dr. 
Bidlake, head master of Plymouth Grammar 
School, where the boy was sent, had encour- 
aged his talent for drawing and assisted him in 
the study of nature. He also made acquain- 
ance, in his father’s business, with a young 


ination by describing the glories and beauties 


him, ‘‘Do not draw de landscape, draw de fee- 
goore, Master Benjamin.” This man was 
threatened with discharge! At length, in 1804, 
at about eighteen years of age, he was allowed 
o go to London, to study at the Royal Academy 
He never returned to 


his father’s counting-room. He had previously 


He knew that English painters 


At length he called on Northcote, a pupil of 


‘*Historical pain- 
‘“‘Hesstorical peintur! why, yee’ll 


tomie. Thaat’s no euse. Sir Joshua deedn’t 


‘Michel Angelo! whaat's hee got tu du heere? 
“But I won't, 

Ye must.” Opie talked to 
‘*You are studying anatomy ? 
Ir I were of your age I would do 
‘‘But Mr. Northcote says it’s of no 
ise.” ‘‘Never mind what he says; he doesn’t 


Opie also advised him to employ 
So he continued alone 
Four years had passed away; he had painted 


‘Dentatus,” selecting the moment when Den- 
atus, ‘pressing back his assailants, is to be 


His learning illuminated the principles of Law. 


His brilliant genius and his unwearied industry. 


be proud.” That is all excellent, so far 


done three years ago. 


its place, our State will possess a memorial of 
its dead heroes of which her citizens may well 


work goes; but it does not explain taking other 
orders that interfered with proper dispatch of 
the soldiers’ monument, which was agreed to be 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT 


-—or~— 


NEW ENGLAND.” 


as the 











__ BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 


His Eloquence was the protection of the poor 


“THE 











IF YOU DON’T WISH to furnish new, have the old 
FURNITURE made as good as new, at STEVENS’, 757 


8) 





Washington street. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES. 











New Number, 849). 
tions a Specialty. tf 





LADIES.—Year commences August 29. For 


Bradford, Mass. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
lars or admission apply to Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, 


may 27 


COMMONWEALTH” 


Will zealously endeavor to gather up and present in 
attractive and readable form the best utterances and 
the leading ideas of the section that has been desig- 
nated, not inaptly, 


“The Seed-Planter of the Nation,” 


Not that here, more than else- 








febl4 


circu. 


viz., NEW ENGLAND. 





May 15, 1876. 8t 


CHANDLE 
& CO. 


Are now offering SUI 


zette, made Plymouth, Wednesday, more bril- | artist. His father and uncle wished him to re-} fOr Summer wear, in supe- 


rior styles, consisting 


styles and prices; 
LAWN JACKETS a 
DRESSING SACQUES 


SUITS, in BLACK, BLU 


Styles; SILK SUITS 


POINTS and JACKETS 
about halt price; 


$8, to close. 


Pine eee 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
OFFER AT RETAIL 


1000 WHITE LAWN 
WAISTS, opening this week. 


ETS opening this week at half 
Former Prices. 


100 Rich LACE POINTS, at only half 
regular prices, now opening. 


at only half the regular prices. 


GLACE HATS, 75 cents each. 
2 
All the rich Toilet Goods, 





These, 
o different from the other antiques he had seen, 
eemed to open to him a new world. In the 


eemed stuck on without the connection of flesh. 
Years after, Haydon inquired of Canova, ‘‘Do 
ou think if the Apollo had been found without 


the smaller and the larger bores of the fore- 
I was astonished, for I had never seen 
hem hinted at in any female wrist in the an- 


ure. My heart beat! If I had seen nothing 


IN GENERAL. 
It has been ordered by the Board of Alder- 


Adams, Hancock and John Quincy Adams, in 
order to replace the originals which the city 
council contemplate placing in the Museum of 
Fine Arte for their better security—the ex- 
pense not exceeding $2000. This is a wise 
movement. 

At noon, Monday, the formal opening of the 
completed wing of the Fine Art Museum, at 
the corner of Huntington avenue and Dart- 
mouth street, Boston, took place in the presence 
of a distinguished company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Among those present, in addition to 
the speakers, were Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Otis Norcross, E. R. Mudge, Henry P. Kidder, 
George O. Shattuck, William W. Greenough, 
E. E. Hale and James Freeman Clarke. The 
formal exercises included addresses by Martin 
Brimmer, Mayor Cobb, Samuel Eliot and C. C. 





Boston schools, and we are glad to record that 
their retirement was made the occasion of ex- | 
pressing to them how much they are respected | 
and loved by old pupils and associates. 


C. Petigru was probably the only man of any 
influence who resisted the rebellion in South 
Carolina, and he was the leading jurist of that 
State during his life, holding at various times 
the position of Attorney-General of the State, 
District Attorney of the United States, and other 
public offices. This epitaph was written by one 
of his daughters—Mrs. Kate King-Bowen, now 
wife of C.C. Bowen, ex M.C., being another— 











of civil and religious liberty, therefore 
The Senate and House of Representatives in 


eating uncooked, or not sufficiently cooked, 
swine’s flesh. It has not prevailed in France 


‘een is one of the most perfect compositions of 
the kind :— 


A correspondent of the Globe sends for pub- | the details of art-work can have nv conception 
lication the following copy of the inscription on | of what it is to carry forward and complete a 
the tombstone of James Louis Petigru, which | work so stupendous as that. 
he came across in a cemetery of Charleston, S. | reliefs, for instance, takes months for its com- 


Perkins. 

Mr. Milmore, through a friend, makes ex- 
planation of the delay in finishing the Boston 
soldiers’ monument that ‘‘persons ignorant of 


Each of the bas- 


| pletion, and such work is, perhaps, the most 
| difficult of all for a sculptor to cxecute suc- 
cessfully. But so far as Milmore has finished 
these bas-reliefs they are universally admired. 
Among the faces on the bas-reliefs there is no 
one more striking in its resemblance than that 
intended for Governor Andrew. I am sure that 
all the friends of the great war-Governor will 
be delighted to know it. Altogether, the mon- 
ument promises to be a magnificent success, 





quick. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


33, 35, 37 and 39 Temple Place. 
julys 


JULY. 


_—_— 


During the month of July we shail offer in 


SCOTCH SUITINGS, 


of our own this season’s importation—some of the 
choicest styles and qualities of which will be 
made upto order inthe best manner, in Business 


and Travelling Suits, for 


Regular Price, $40 to $45. 


ENUINE CANADA HOMESPUN 


Suits, to order, 
THIRTY DOLLA 
Former price, $40, 


F 
SUITINGS, 


Selected styles. 


Usual Price, $45 to $55. 


Selected styles. 


Former Price, $11 to $13, 


PETER AND POLLY, 


ture Poems.” Uniform with ‘‘Little Classics.” 


THE ANCIENT MARINER, 


By S.T. COLERIDGE. Vest-Pocket Series. 


trated, cloth, 50 cents. 


N. A. REVIEW, 


of special qualifications. $1.50. 


ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


~ BOSTON’S POPULAR 


julvs 


The 
RAILROAD ani Steamboat line, furnishes the 
antest and cheapest short excursion trip 


IN AMERICA, 


passed. 


of High étreet. 








and art-critics here predict that, when finally in 


Children half price. 


SEANONABLE GOODS 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


various styles and prices; 
PERCALE SUITS, in En- 
tire New Styles at $3, and 
$3.50; PLAIN PERCALE 


$25.00; LLAMA LACE|". 


MERE JACKETS on PAT- majority of its adherents. 
TERNS at $5, 86. 87 and seems to be tending to a neglect of this duty, “THE 


27 and 29 Winter St. 


3stosg9 Temple Place, | © get before the public. 


Over 100 Boxes Elegant Paris FLOWERS 
100 Dozen Ladies’ WHITE FRENOH CHIP 


0,000 FANS, only half the regular prices. 
COMBS, 
BRUSHES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, each Sunday’s sermon being given the following Satur- 
BELTS, CLASPS, JEWELRY, and|,.. ee 
other fancy goods, about half the 
regular prices, ‘to reduce stock 


Custom Department. | 


THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS Per Suit. 


FORTY and FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


Mactllar, Willians & Parker 


julys 


A Story of Home Life in New England a Hundred 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS, author of “Pic- 


A charming story, with admirably true pictures of 
New England people and their life a century since. 


Beautiful, convenient. 
For July. with articles of sterling value by writers 


For sale at all Bookstores. Sent, postpaid, on re- 


JAMES R. OS600D & CO,, 


EXCURSION LINE. 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH AND LYNN 


All the people of Boston and vicinity, and all who 
visit the metropolis, should avail themselves of the 
opportunity here furnished to cross the harbor, go 
through the tunnel, ride for miles along the open 
ocean on the crest of a delightful beach, lined with 
hotels, with opportunities for sea-bathing uneur- 


The boat connecting promptly with the trains, 
leaves each and every hour from6 A. M., until 7 P. M., 
and at 7 3-4 P. M., the depot on Atlantic avenue, foot 


The excursion round trip tickets are only 25 cents. 
julys 


where, high thought is given to menand women; but. 
from two hundred and fitty years of crystalized sen- 
timent and traditional usages, with the aggregation 
of large numbers of scholars and men of reflection, 
the utterances are prone to be oftener and heavier, if 
not finer, than in less favored communities. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND CULTURE. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” will be on the watch 
forall manifestations of individuality and culture, and 
will hasten to lay them before its readers, securing 
still, it opes, the oft-repeated encomium—“We flad 
in ‘THE CoMMONWEALTH’ what we can get in no 
other journal that comes to our house.” 


INDEPENDENT EXPRESSION, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH?” has never hesitated 
of to express its opinion on all matters of individual or 


TS 


public concern whenever it has deemed itse!f called 


7 ~ ~~ K 
LINEN SUITS at $5, and upon to say a word in behalf of the common weal. 
with HA MBUR Ga EM-/[A contrary course might have made it more popu- 
BROIDERY at $7 and up- 
ward: WHITE LAWN expense of frankness and independence, and it is 
SUITS ina vreat varietv of now too late tor it to change its character. It 


lar, and enhanced its income and enlarged its 


friendships. But it has not sought these at the 


ill, therefore, hereafter, as heretofore, expose and 


w 
a _% 
WHITE oppose all shams and humbugs, personal, impersonal 


nd and mixed, whenever opportunity, from observation, 
% or reliable information, is given. 
in . 


REPUBLICAN SYMPATHY, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” belongs to the great 
Republican party which has brought honor and 
renown upon Our common country, and it rejoices with 


JT | the ablest and most influential of the organs of that 


ty that it has i 
and BROWN, Handsome- 2 y that it has been permitted to share in the glo- 


= 


ies that have followed its triumphs. Yet it has no 


a ° : r 
ly Trimmed, and in New belief that the membership of that party is immacu- 


at late, and is not to be criticised and condemned when 

wrong-doing, or carelessness, or indifference, war- 
It holds that the Republican party, from the 
at | great measure of favor vouchsated to it by the peo- 


CASH - | Ple: is especially bound to respect the virtue, and in- 


telligence, and sense cf justice, innate in the great 
Whenever, therefore, it 


COMMONWEALTH” will be only too willing to prick 
the jaded conscience of the party. 


WHAT IT IS INTERESTED IN, 


This is an age of inquiry and examination; and a 


iundred social questions are undergoing close scru- 


tiny and investigation. Many of them have n° espec- 
ial newspaper exponent or champion, and find it hard 
“THE COMMONWEALTH” 
has no pride of opinion that will refuse to allow such 


causes, even the humblest, a chance to be heard, It 


and MUSLIN may be expected, therefore, to continue to show a 


generous side towards these struggling reforms. 


1200 Elegant LACE and MUSLIN JACK- WOMAN-SUFFRAGE, TEMPERANCE, LABOR-REFORM, 


the PRACTICAL PIETY, MORAL REFORM, and all others, 
will not be neglected or overlooked, but their claims 
the | will have a fair chance. 


THE SERMONS 


—OF— 


REV. M. J. SAVACE, 


of the Church of the Unity, Boston, a special feature— 


Mr. SAVAGE is one of the most promising of the 
younger clergymen of our day—progressive, honest, 
able—not “thinking one thing in his study and pro- 
claiming another in the pulpit.” We bespeak for 
him, therefore, a cordial welcome by our readers. 
He will be found instructive and helpful in his va- 
rious utterances. 


UR OWN OPINION OF THE PA- 
PER, 


What THE “COMMONWEALTH” has been for 
he last thirteen years, it will endeavor to continue to 
be— 

AN INDEPENDENT AND CANDID JOUR- 
NAL OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART 
AND NEWS. 


ot 


our 


NEWSPAPER OPINION: 


This we have given in our columns, hitherto, sm ex- 
tenso, as new features and new volumes have been in- 
troduced, and it is not necessary to repeat it here. 

RS, | Suffice it to say, it has been so marked and so com- 

plimentary that we have every incentive to maintain 


INEST FRENCH AND GERMAN DARK the flattering judgment of our contemporaries. 


INDIVIDUAL OPINION: 


This is so frequent and unstinted in praise, that we 


have no room, and no face, for it in large quantities. 
BEST ENGLISH CASSIMERE TROUSERS Small parcels, from time to time, may be pardoned 


NINE DOLLARS. 


in our columns, 


IN CONCLUSION, 


With so much good feeling towards us, and s0 
large a subscription and advertising patronage as 
has been vouchsafed us, our readers may expect 


“The Commonwealth” 


for the current year to be 


$1. 
SUPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS TO ANY 
PREVIOUS VOLUME. 


NEW FEATURES WILL BE CONSTANTLV 
ADDED, and when the year is concluded we confi- 
dently expect to hear our friends say with enthu- 
siasm, “THE COMMONWEALTH GROWS BET 
TER YEAR-BY-YEAR!” 


Illus- 


TERMS: 


One Copy, One Year, to Each Subscriber 
$3.00. 

» If paid within two weeks of aubscription or renewal, 
a discount of 50 cents will be allowed. 


[The postage paid by the publishers.) 


No paper discontinued unless by express 
order of the subscriber, who is HELD BY 


pleas- LAW forthe payment of all arrearages, 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 
(“THE COMMONWEALTH,”) 


25 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS 
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ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 








MR. CHADWICK AT THE PARKER MEMORIAL. 
The heat had been so enervating, for many 
with no diminution on Sunday morning 


days 
= go to church, even 


last, we had decided not to F 
to hear Mr. Chadwick, when we took up a little 
volume of poems and chanced upon one of his, 
“The Other Side,” which led to the reversal of 
our decision. The poem leads up a mountain, 
with relations of wayside sacraments and hints 
of anticipationa of what would be enjoyed from 
the summit, which proved in the realization far 
different, but superior to the previous hope. 
And so of the future spiritual life— 
Who knows, I thought, but so ‘twill prove 
Upon that mountain-top of death, 
Where we shall draw diviner breath, 
And see the long-lost triends we love. 
It may not be as we have dreamed— 
Not half so awful, strange and grand; 
A quiet, peaceful, home-like land, 

Better than e’er in vision gleamed. 

So we thought we would accept this for the 
hymn, supposing we were not in season for the 
singing and prayers. But we did not lose 
these. The reading was, perhaps, from Con- 
way’s “Anthology” : ‘‘We are not to shrink from 
doing little things, but do them as acts of di- 
vine worship.” In the prayer he said: ‘‘How 
divine a thing, how good and wonderful a thing, 
to be in this Thy world, with Thee and with each 
other, to think Thy thoughts and work with 
Thee!” 

The sermon was on ** Prayer,” Whether 
prayer be obsolete is @ question of absorbing 
attention at the present time. Religious people 
are not in doubt of its efficacy. If antiquity 
and the Bible are tests, then is it efficacious for 
all purposes, worldly, bodily, selfish and cruel. 
The ancients coaxed their different deities to 
get them on their side, especially the strongest, 
and Jacob prayed to the effect if ye will do thus 
and su in supplying me with food and raiment 
then will ye be my God—like Congressmen put- 
ting their money where it will do most good. 
It was related of a man that he bad prayed on 
every acre and corner of his farm for the pun- 
ishment of his enemies, and many of the prayers 
referred to in the Bible are for successful war 
and the punishm nt of enemies. Thus has 
prayer the warrant of antiquity and the Bible. 

Montalembert, a Catholic writer, had said that 
prayer was stronger than omnipotence, for it 
can conquer God. But the ifs are tremendous. 
The Bible is historical, and the question is not 
whether the prayers are answered, but whether 
God interferes, as in the prayers for rain, tor 
harvests, for cessation of storms at sea and 
pestilence. It cannot with absolute certainty 

be ascertained. Suppose prayers to be an- 
swered at the moment, are we sure that God 
Might there not be a coincidence 
of effect? We cannot 
sure the answer was to our entreaties. King’s- 
evil has been cured by touch, also bave cures 
been effected by the bones of saints; but was 
it from the touch or imagination? Some efflca- 
cious bones were once discovered to be those of 


interfered? 


consequence and be 


a donkey! 

People who believe in sustaining institutions 
by prayer dv not a‘low their institutions to 
janguish, as in the case o1 Miller's institution 
in London and that tur consumptives in Boston, 
but continually set them forth in all public 
How many prayers have not been an- 
man to hear! 


places. 
swered because 
Those whose prayers are not answered say that 
God in love saw that it was not best to answer 
But who has Anowan the mind of God? 


there was no 


them. 
Prayers went up from every corner of the land 
that Parker, in far-away Italy, seeking health, 
might never return. Would he not have died 
the same without the prayers ? 

To pray for interference is to pray for the 
suspension of God's natural laws, and would 
make him a different God trom what he was in 
the beginning, and supposes him cruel in with- 
holding what he already knows we need, unless 
we entreat him. but when we pray for spir- 
itual blessings, fur patience, for purity, love, 
trust, truth, and more taithtulness to our spir- 
itual ideals, though wore ennobling, especially 
if it leads to action, does God even here inter- 
tere? Petitions for these, tor interference from 
God, are no more legitimate than fur temporal 
blessings. It oppugus the honor of God to at- 
tempt thus to prove that we may entreat and he 
refuse to answer our prayers for the conversion 
of friends. It is a libel on God and the uni- 
verse lo pray for interference, and supposes he 
sor us what hot without our 
prayers. Man and the universe were made for 
other, and prayers 
through the universe in the blooming of spring, 


can do he will 


each of adoration run 
in the goodness and beauty of all the changing 
seasons, and in the miracle of birth in our own 
homes. The fountain supplies the stream of 
prayer of adoration. 

The phenomena ot nature touched the hearts 
of men in the early days, when to them the uni- 
verse and its powers were so limited, and how 
much more the reason tor the response in these 
days! For us he careth, and we will rejoice 
with thanksgiving, not that he is a respecter of 
We re- 


Joice, even in sorrow, because others rejoice. 


persons, or that we are favored ones. 


Oh! how much to rejoice for! 
the 


Sometimes we 
leap tor joy in expression, and triends 

wonder for the cause; sometimes it is expressed 

In tears, sometimes in little acts of kindness to 

others. 

Another function of prayer is the aspiration 
for love and truth and the elevation of all. The 
Zendevesta says that true prayer is to arrive at 
perfection. ‘This is different trom the modern 
cudgelling for immunities. ‘The Thibetan pray- 
ing-machine, consisting of a cylinder, on which 
the prayers were written, worked by water, is | 
scarce more absurd than much that has bea | 
and is called prayer. 

Continuing instant in prayer is what every | 
true soul is doing in life, in adoration, in thanks- 


giving, and in aspiranon. But we hardly dare | 


to think that in the vastness God is aware ot | 
our adoration, our thanksgiving and aspiration. | 
The highest love demands no response. (This | 


that a response to love is one of the needs of | 


last assertion way be true, but it seems to us 


mortals, and few have risen above that need; | 











which disturb it elsewhere, and has a friendli- 
ness, a mutual confidence, and an audacity of 
witty personalities in conversation, that have 
sprung from the intimacy of generation after 
generation of the descendants of the first pil- 
grim founders of the town. No sudden pros- 
perity or adversity has ever revolutionized s0- 
ciety ; no strange element has ever been intro- 
duced into it; it has been exclusive, not from 
pride or principle, but from the nature of things, 
and there is nothing hard or repellant in its ex- 
clusiveness. : 
The town itself grows slowly ; there is no new 
part, but the poorest quarters are gradually 
transformed into open spaces, and above the 
historic rock a turfed and terraced slope has 
taken the place of shabby houses, stony lanes 
and waste back-yards. Every year the town 
grows prettier. The trees are well cared for, 
and large enough to make lovely arches over 
the streets, and there is an abundant supply of 
gas and water. It is impossible to tell the va- 
riety and charm of the drives about Plymouth 
for people who really love the woods. Many 
of the roads are sandy, none of them are fit for 
racing, but they are fair for ordinary driving, 
and there is no end to the ponds and lakes they 
enclose in their wandering, no end to their en- 
chanting reaches of deep seclusion, and their 
even more enchanting openiogs tor lovely views 
of country and ocean. Everybody can drive, 
for the stables are good and their prices moder- 
ate. All day long Plymouth is the quietest of 
towns, hurry seems impossible, nobody has any 
thing of importance to do, yet the town pros- 
pers. Even the postoffice is not crowded at 
mail times; people have abundant leisure in 
which to get their letters and read them. Bank- 
ers and lawyers sit in the broad windows of 
their offices, talking as indolently as if law and 
finance were machines which needed only to be 
wound up daily, and woul: then go regularly, 
and as if the winding-up had been done for that 
day; yet no banks are better managed, and the 
unique little town has all the law she needs. 
This summer the harbor has been improved, 
and the dredging of the channel is still going on, 
which shows that the navigation of the place is 
of some importance; it also greatly helps the 
boating, and makes boatmen far more independ- 
ent of the tides, which, however, still affect the 
view ina remarkable manner, changing the har 
bor from a lovely sheet of water shut in by pro- 
tecting beaches, at full tide, to a dreary stretch 
of flats at low tide, through which the channel 
meanders. This summer, too, the ‘Seashore 
[lome” is to be established here, in a vacant 
hotel, at the head of the beach, about two miles 
from the depot. Last year this charitable work 
was begun, under the direction of the physicians 
of the Boston Children’s Home, and of the Dis- 
pensary, assisted, of course, by Rev. Mr. Hale, 
and other taithtul workers. A house was taken 
at Beverly, and during the hot weather 133 poor 
children, and 60 mothers, were sent there, for 
afew daysatatime. Only two deaths occurred, 
while in the city the ravages of cholera-infantum 
and kindred diseases were terrible amongst the 
same class of children. Some of the Beverly 
people objected to the institution, and applied 
to the Supreme Court for an injunction against 
it, on the ground that it was a hospital, and an 
injury to the neighborhoud. Rev. Mr. Hale ap- 
peared in its favor, made a most telling and in- 
genious argument, convincing the Judge that the 
Home” was no more a bospital than the hotels 
at Saratoga and other watering-places were. 
The judge sharply and imperatively overruled 
the objection, on the ground that the same ar- 
gument which would close the **Home” would 
close many other resorts for invalids at springs 
and baihing-places. So the ‘‘lLome” flourished 
and the babies were saved. This year the same 
salvation ig to be tried on a larger scale, and 
certaimy no better place could be found than 
the Clifford House.” Itis large and airy, with 


burs, some trees, and unlimited fields, sky and 
vcean. The executive and finance committees 
have issued a circular, stating the objects of the 
“Seashore Home,” and earnestly appealing tor 
heip, while everybody who knows the commit- 
lees, or Knows about the home, must be willing 
to heartily endorse the appeal. 

Ot the historical associations of this old town 
it is unnecessary to speak. The court house 
contains the records of the earliest settlers, and 
is rich in matters of interest for the antiquarian. 
[he busiest and most prominent portion of the 
town is built on the slopes of a hill, the upper 
part of which has been used for a burying- 
ground ever since the town existed. It is 
sunny, charming spot, with a noble outlook 
landward and seaward. It has become so 
crowded with graves that burials in it are now 
forbidden save in cases where a husband or w.te 
is already buried there, and the survivor desired 
to be. The newer cemeteries are sufficiently 
large and prettily laid out. But the Burying 
Hill is so easily reached, and so full of interest- 
ing stones, that one is tempted to linger there 
hour after hour and day after day. 
buried several of the ‘*Mayflower” company, 
and men of note in the Old Colony trom that 
time to the present day. By far the largest 
number of the stones are simple slate or marble, 
with brief inscriptions. ‘There is a small mon- 
ument erected to Governor William Bradford, 
who died in 1657, and a large one erected in 
1858 ‘*by the descendants of Robert Cushman, 
to their Puritan Ancestors ;” another commem- 
vrates the loss by shipwreck of a large number 
of sailors; but on all the hil! there is nothing 
showy or elaborate. I know no other old grave- 
yard in which there is such reserve of expres- 
sion, so marked an absence of grotesque, ab- 
surd, horrible or sentimental emblems on the 
stones. There are very few peculiar epitaphs, 
and none of them are old. One or two tell the 
cause of death; one untortunate person was 
**killed by the electric fluid of lightning ;” and 
of another, a young girl, it is written :— 

The pale consumption, sure but linzering power, 
Nipped at an early date the tender flower; 

She marked its near approach without a sigh, 
Mildly resigned alike to live or die. 

The tamily records are always interesting in 
these old burial-grounds. Here in one enclos- 
ure are buried a good old deacon and his four 
wives; he lived happily with them successively ; 
he last one outlived him. He was generally 
beloved, and his gravestone describes him truly 
as ‘‘a friend of the oppressed and the enslaved.” 
Near by this friendly and prosperous family lie 
Mr. and Mrs. Plasket, who, from their graves, 
address the living in emphatic speech. Joseph 
Plasket, who died in 1794, in the 48th year of 
his age, speaks thus :— 

“All you that doth behold my stone, 

Consider how soon I was gone. 

Death does not always warning give, 

Therefore be caretul how you live. 

Repent in time—no time delay— 

I in my prime was called away.” 
Mrs. Tabitha Plasket lived a widow for thirteen 
years, and died in 1807, aged 64. She had a 
hard lite, full of care and struggles; she may 
have written her husband's last words; it is 
certain that she left the following verses for 
her own gravestone, and that her wishes in this 
matter were faithfully carried out :— 
Adieu, vain world! I have seen enough of thee, 
And I am careless what thou sayest ot me. 
Thy smiles I wish not, 
Nor thy trowns I fear, 
Tam now at rest; my head lies quiet here! 

On the whole, Plymouth is an attractive place 
for a summer visit. There is one fair hotel in 
the town, and a tew pleasant boarding-places. 
Chere is no other place where one realizes so 
fully how young our nation is--how short a time 
itis since the **Mayflower” lay in the Piymouth | 
harbor, and gallant Captain Miles Standish 
fought successtully, but loved in vain; for here 
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moreover that provision is made, in God's econ- jare the graves of Bradford, and Howland, and | 
R bo . . 4 “, | 
omy of the universe, for responses in the mutual Clark, and of every generation since they first | 


love of earthly friends, and, when that tails, the 
taith of the human soul 
need. 
parent distance became removed trom the con- 
ceptions of man a mediator was furnished in 
Jesus, who in time be coming deified, the divine 
multitudes the universe is peopled with spiritual 
beings who are supposed to respond to the love | 
of mortals. Many years ago we beard a gifted | 
young preacher advance the idea, pleasing it| 

then seemed to us, as well as striking, that God 

wanted company, hence his creation of man in 

the universe. t 


| 


If the highest love demands no 
response it Seems to us that few mortals have 


reached it; nay, it seems a condition so colg | Show what was said of ‘the good old times” | of the performance. 
when they were current by men of mark in the | : 
| world, and of especial mark in the political | ¥fites to her bosom friend: ‘Dear Susie: I) 
world. 


that its attainment is scarce desirable. And yet 
the demand for responses might ‘ 


desve:nd to selt- | 
ishness. ) 


Jane GREEN. 





The “Old Colony.” 
ae: —— 
PECULIARITIES OF PLYMOUTH SOCIETY. 


BY MRS. D. a. 
No attempt has ever been made to transform | 
this quiet old town into a fashionable watering: | 
place, and tor that and many other reasons ‘it 
continues to be a charming and interesung pace 
for summer idling. Evefy stranger must be 
etruck at frst by the absence of all show in| 
Pi town. There is Dot a pretentious house, a 
page gecesi Soulevard, ora handsome shop, 
ownship. There is no rivalry in dress 

or furniture, but a secure and serene kind ot 


comfort ino simple hov i i i 
s ouses, while individuality 

and personal dignity : a to 

of the people. 


GODDARD, 


a 


ec 


Every mx . Pom: i 
nity secms to act unc meriouaie ze Pm yas cid : 
proverb, “Sitin yourown place, and os rh ‘i 
make you rise;” and what is stil] better oe 
body knows his own place and is perfecti ra 
teuted to sit in it. Soviety here seems inet : 
free from the elements of jealousy and Betenne | 
: sf 


| bis Diary trom 1795 to 1848,” : 
| Francis Adams. It is one of the publications | if 
of the year 1876, and it is not a bad present to | 

the countrymen of the great man; and it is all ™4de a point which the judge did not at once 
| the more acceptable because it comes from the | 8°: 
Adams family. 


against each other. 


are marked characteristics | me. 


ple. Party triumphs over par y, but the 
are all enrolled in one party or another % 


knelt on the hard soil of this New England, and 
5 j under the winter's sky consecrated their lives | 
in God supplies the | anew to God and liberty ; 
And when God in his greatness and ap- | may talk with old gentiemen who in their youth | 
| talked with a mau who perfectly remembered | 
| Peregrine White's funeral. | 

was born on beard the **May flower ;” suv three | 
j lives, of unusual length certainly, but still only 
mother, a woman, took the place, unul now to | three lives, reach from the **Mayflower” to us, | judge closed a sentence with the tollowing touc 
and we all hope that the third of these is still | ing reproach: ‘*Prisoner at the bar, 
far from its ciose.— Worcester Spy. 


and here, too, one | 


Peregrine White 





The “Good Old Times.” 
a 
BY CHARLES ©. HAZEWELL. 
The present times are so often denounced as 
veing Vicious beyond all other times, and es- 





There is much in it that is con- 


s those days. 


tously used than it is at this moment against jn 
i. TI know by experience too well the power | 
f party spirit upon the people, and the con- | © 


centrated malignity of three great parties in 
the Commonwealth against ime. 
instance in the history of this State of a party | I 


There is no} 


omination controlled by the votes of the peo- 


he 


THE C 


abundant piazzas, it stands high, has no neigh- 


a 


Here are 


, endowed you with a good e 


times extraordinary. 
| sick at ten o'clock in the morning will go to the | 
circus at two P. M. the sarre day, fall off a seat 
sixteen or eighteen feet high, and never hurt 
| pecially so in respect to politics, that we like to! bimself more than to miss tour or five seconds 


We have passed our leisure this week | S08n't attend school agin until I Get some new ¢y 
jin reading the ninth volume of the “Memoirs | cutts, collars and Jewelry—dear Mama agre 
of John Quincy Adams, comprising Portions ot ; With me that It is my dooty to take the 
edited by Charles | UC of that Upstart Mamy Jones, and I'll do it 


| you to state the point so that I can understand 
soling to those persons who hoid that these days | ¥0U-” Bowing politely, Sherman replied, in his 
are not worse—they ought to be better—than | blandest manoer: ‘Your honor is not probably | 
were the dead days, tor it shows how bad were | “Ware of the task you are imposing on me.” 
the active men of the past, who are now as dead 


le | And in the churchyard just behind 


OMMON 


people can act only by the machinery of party.” | * 
Doesn't this read exactly like what is written of 
parties and caucuses in these degenerate days, 
when men are urged to free themselves from 
the trammels of party, and to ‘‘bolt,” and to re- 
sist ‘caucus dictation,” and to put down politi- 
cal slanderers ! 

As to what Mr. Adams thought of public men 
in 133, read what he entered in his Liary on| , 
the 27th of November, 1833. He is speaking 
of atrial that grew out of ex-Lieutenant Ran 
dolph’s assault on President Jackson, and closes 
thus: “Jackson, ex Lieutenant Randolph and 
John H. Pleasants are a trio of ruffians ard 
escrocs, all equally base, and fitted for nothing 
better than pulling each other's noses. This is 
the plain truth.” Bscroc is # French word that 
signifies sharper, or swindler, which neither ot 
the men named was. President Jackson war 
the very reverse of a sharper, heing as honest 
a man as ever lived; and Mr. Vieasante’ char- 
acter stood high. KRindolph fairly earned the 
title of ruffian, for he bad made as mean an 
attack on President Jackson as Brooks long 
afterward made on Senator Summer, but not 
with equal success; yet he was not an escroc. 
But Mr. Adams’s words show the license of 
language that was common in ‘tthe good old 
times,” and which it would be difficult to match 
from the languaye of these bad new times. 

On the 30:h of July, 1834, Mr. Adams wrote: 
“The system of administration for the govern- 
ment of the Union is radically and, 1 believe, 
irretrievably vitiated—vitiated at the fountain. 
The succession to the Presidency absorbs all 
the national interests, and the electioneering 
contests are becoming venal.” What words to 
be uttered of the ‘‘fathers,” who, according to 
our refurmers—at the head of whom stands C. 
F. Adams—were saints upon the earth, and so 
many improved and incarnate editions of all 
the virtues known to humanity! But perhaps 
the son thinks that the virtues all left America 
when the tather left the Presidency, in 1829. 
September 1, 1835, Mr. Adams, alluding to 
the commonness of lynch law, and the desire 
of many to abolish capital punishment, wrote : 
‘On one hand we have the most reckless dis- 
regard of human life, and the punishment of 
death summarily inflicted tor offences compara- 
tively light, and even fur that which is no of- 
fence at all; on the other, traitors and murder- 
ers are taken into peculiar favor, and their 
iives must be preserved and guarded as it they 
were the very jewels of the land. The signs 
of the time are portentous. All the tendencies 
of legislation are to the removal of restrictions 
from the vicious and the guilty, and to the ex- 
ercise of all the powers of the government, 
legislative, judicial and executive, by lawless 
assemblages of individuals.” Such was the 
condition of the goiden age which, our reftorm- 
ers say, existed while ‘*the tathers” lived, and 
when even a few of the grandfathers—much to 
the dismay of their heirs—yet lingered in the 
land, and would persist in eating up their es- 
tates. 

On the 11th of November, 1836, being at 
Washington, Mr. Adams set down these words, 
concerning the thirteenth presidential election : 
‘The excitement of the pres‘dental election is 
here, as we found it all atong the road. The 
remarkable character ofthis election is, that all 
the candidates are at most third-rate men [they 
were Daniel Webster, (lugh L. White, William 
Henry Harrison, and Martin VanBuren], whose 
pretensions rest neither upon high attainments 
nor upoo eminent services, but upon intrigue 
and political speculation. ‘The presidency has 
fallen into a joint-stock company. Jackson 
came in upon the trumpet-tongue of military, 
achievement. His presidency has been the 
reign of subaltern knaves, fattening upon land 
jobs and money-jobs, who have made him be- 
lieve that it was a heroic conception of his own 
to destroy the Bank of the United States, and 
who, under color of this, have got into their own 
bands the use of the public moneys, at a time 
when there is a surplus of forty millions of dol- 
lars in the treasury. Two political swindlers, 
Amos Kendall and Reuben M. Whitney, were 
the Empson and Dudley ot our Solomon [it was 
Henry VIL., not Solomon, who was served by 
Empson and Dudley], and, by playing upon lis 
vanity, and hrs thirst for petty revenge, have 
gut into their own hands the overflowing reve- 
nue of the country, with the temporary and il- 
legal use of which they are replenishing their 
own coffers and making princely fortunes.” 
This reads very much like some ot the attacks 
that have been made on President Grant, and 
the statements it Contains are about as true as 
the latter; for, as a matter of fact, Mr. Kendall 
never made a farthing out of the government, 
or through the use of its money. He wasa poor 
man in 1836, and later. Long atter President 
Jackson's retirement, and even after his death 
(which occurred in 1845), Mr. Kendall made a 
tortune in the telegraphing business. ‘That Mr. 
Whitney made a fortune by using government 
money never has been proved. But the extract 
trom the * Diary” last given is chiefly valuable as 
showing that the cant about inferior men run 
ning tor the presidency—‘tat most third-rate 
men”—was as common in 1836 as it is in 1876; 
tor what Mr. Adams then said is precisely what 
is now said by speakers and journalists, forty 
years later. It was all grandpapa-ry in those 
days, just as itis all papa-ry now. The fathers 
are looking up, and it is only the patriotic vir- 
tues that are strictly in order as the first century 
of the republic goes out, and the second comes 
in. Forty years hence, the old boys—who are 
now simply boys, and eatable by any number of 
bears that can be brought on, because of their 
irreverence for bald heads and fogies, who will 
be bonedust A. D. 1916, and of the indepen- 
dence of the United States the 141st—the old 
boys of 1916, we say, will be looking bavk to 
the pure patriots (and fathers) of 1876, and 
sighing for the time when such statesmen as 
Hayes and Tilden were the great leaders of a 
great people, and such dwarts as will then be in 
nomination were unheard of, undreamed of, and 
unknown. 

Mr. Adams, in this ninth volume, pays his 
disrespects to many of his contemporaries in 
the must cutting manner. He reflects on Gov- 
ernor Lincoln; insinuates that Governor Ever- 
ett was guilty of the grossest duplicity, and says 
that he and his brother Alexander were reeds 
shaken by the wind; accuses President Van- 
Buren of ‘fawning servility,” and of many 
other meannesses, though Mr. VanBuren al- 
ways treated him with marked courtesy—and 
says that Jackson’s character and his were 
‘‘comprised in the names of Shakespeare’s two 
catchpolls — Fang and Snare;” observes that 
Mr. Calhoun looked “like a man racked with 
furious passions and stung with disappointed 


WEAL 
But tell me, tolling funeral bells, 


Whose vision reached his gilded roof, 


‘In the midst of life we are in death; 
Like blossoms of the field, we wither; 


Christ, who has risen to God's right hand, 


In mercy guide our spirits thither!” 


For whom so sadly ye are ringing? 


A voice fell through the summer air 
In accents deep and dreary, singing— | 
‘We toll for one who never lived, 


But breathed away his dull existence ; 
But pierced no higher, purer distance. 
‘The poor went empty from his door, 

And emptier still the broken-heart: d; 


For want, no generous pulse was stirred; 


For grief, no tear of pity started. 


“The world was but a market. place 


To him, and through its pleasant places 


He walked, a blind man, seeing not 


The sunshine nor.he happy taces. 


“For him in vain the lark rose up, 


And warbled high o’er blooming meadows; 


She could rot sing away the sloth 


That wrapped his soul in heavy shadows. 


‘‘For him in vain had poets breathed 


To harps of tire their golden fancies ; 
For him in vain the world was full 
Of sungs and smiles and sweet romances. 
“He never talked at eventide 
With winds about his casement playing ; 
And though they told of paradise, 
He did not hear what they were saying. 
**We toll for one who never lived, 
If life be more than selfish breathing; 
One for whose memory future time 
No crown of grateful love is wreathing. 
“One who, though child of richest years, 
Cared not their wisdom to inherit, 
Goes to his tinal sleep to-day ; 
Have pity on his barren spirit!” 
Fair as a field of paradise 
The churchyard shone in sunset glory ; 
The sods were green upon the mound— 
The bell had ceased its solemn story. 
I could but echo its retrain : 
Have mercy on a soul forsaken! 
In the last hour, for such as he, 
Let thy eternal pity waken! 








Fuacs anp BELts.—(By Mary B. Dodyge.)— 
“Why shines the land from East to West, 
From North to South, with pennons drest? 
Why bears she on her brow and breast 

The woven colors of her crest, 

With neighboring crests in harmony ? 
- Why swings the tongue of every bell 

Reverberant messages to tell? 

Why streams an ardent crowd to sweil, 

By music sweeping town and dell, 

The song-praise of a century ?” 

Strange! Know ye not the cause sublime ? 

A great republic, in her prime, 

Rings out ten decachords of time 

As never rang in any clime— 

As never stirred such jubilee ! 

No meed to one, or prince or priest, 

No Miriam song of tribe released, 

No North or South, or West or East, 

With single rapture sways the feast 

That celebrates her century. 

The pageant glows with mingled rays— 

Its pomp no separate tint betrays ; 

But summoned forth, from sltadowy haze 

Loom lofty deeds and lustrous days— 

A rare, inclusive galaxy. 

Yet stars that now are glistening nigh 

Were fewer in an earlier sky; 

And sacred stains are in the dye 

Of warp and woot we rally by 

To greet an opening century. 

Through pregnant years these bannered bars, 

Gemmed by their cluster of white stars, 

Told solemn tales of thrilling wars; 

Yea, told how brave men bought with scars 

The boon we prize of liberty. 

Tis just one hundred ye: rs to-day 

Since freedom struck her widening way, 

And not a voice may now gainsay 

Her herald’s right with winds to play 

And laud a conquered century. 

O blue, that speaks our broadened home, 

O red, through which our hope has come, 

O white, with trustful peace so dumb, 

And stars, our glory’s crowning sum— 

(The world’s heart yours in sympathy), 

O equal stars, in azure sea, 

O waving blue, as ether free, 

O red, atlame with life to be, 

And white, the pledge of purity, 

Floated across a century ! 

Float on, till all the earth shall learn 

The joy tor which the nations yearn; 

Float on till every bosom burn 

For life which only love can earn— 

Lite happy in love's sovreignty— 

Float on, and tell from main to main 

The burden of your blest refrain, 

That love alone was born to reign; 

And flags and bells shall not be vain 

To signal a new century. 

— Woman's Journal. 

Asout Inpexes.—-It is very well understood 
that no stahdird work is complete without a 
good index. Everybody who uses books at all 
appreciates this, and has frequent occasion 
either for blessing authors who have added this 
crowning glory to their good works, or for 
‘“‘cursing and swearing” at those who have ne- 
glected it. Yhe critics are never tired of talk- 
ing about it. It is one of the commonplaces 
of the model book-notice, so readily written by 
the sub-sub-editor (substitute of a subordinate) 
of the country newspaper, to wind up the criti- 
cism, if such it may be called, by the remark : 
“It ought to be added that the value of the 
work is vastly enhanced by the addition of an 
excellent index’'—or, on the other hand: ‘*‘We 
regret to add that the value of the work is se- 
riously impaired by the want of an index.” So 
important, indeed, is an index to any book pre- 
tending to be of permanent utility, that it has 
been seriously suggested, and not without some 
show of reason, that the privilege of copyright 
should be refused to all books of that sort not 
thus provided. 

So great, moreover, is the convenience of an 
index that the public is not very critical about 
the manner in which it is made. Whatever the 
author is pleased to vouchsafe in that way is 
generally gratefully accepted. And yet tuere 
is a very great difference in indexes. (We ven- 
ture to use this form of the word, as the Eng- 
lish plural ot the word “index,” in the sense in 
which the word is commonly used; the word in- 





ambition, as he is;” and declares that Mr. Ila- 
mer, a Democratic celebrity of those days, was | 
**sly as a Quaker and sour as a Presbyterian”— | 
which was unjust to Hamer, who was a man of | 
deserved note. There is so much of snap and | 
scandal in the volume that we wonder that it is | 
not as much sought for and read as the last new | 
and most popular of novels.— 7raveller. 











MISCELLANY. 
Guieanincs.—Though a gem b> worn on the 


feet and glass on the head, yet glass is glass and 
a gem a gem.—//indu. | 


dices would seem proper to be used as the plural 
of ‘‘index” in a more subtle sense.) The most 
important point, we think, is, that everything 
that a reader is likely to look for should be in- 
dexed under the heading where he is most likely 
to seek it. For this reason, the names of per- 
sons should be freely entered. Precisely what 
phrase ot words is used in the reference does 
not appear to be so material. For this reason, 
we think undeserved, the very severe criticism 


| that was passed by the Saturday Review on the 
| mistake, sufficiently ludicrous in itself, in this 
entry in an index :— 


“Best, Mr. Justice, his great mind, 186.” 
On referring to page 186, the reader finds the 


And I smiled to think God's greatness flowed expression: “Mr. Justice Best said he hada 


around our incompleteness— 

Round our restlessness his rest. 
—E. B. Browning. 

Speaking truth is like writing fair, and comes 
only by practice; it is less a matter of will than 
of habit; and I doubt if any occasion can be 
trivial which permits the practice and formation | 
of such a habit.—Ruskin. 

Devoutly look, and naught 

But wonders shall pass by thee; 

Devoutly read, and then 

All books shall edify thee ; 

Devoutly speak, and men 

Devoutly listen to thee; 

Devoutly act, and then 

The strength of God acts through thee. 
Wisdom of the Brahmins. 





I 


jl 


Wit axp Huswor.—A pious but uneducated 


table family connections; instead of which you 


| go prowling around the country stealing ducks.” | 


The recuperative forces of childhood are at 
The boy who left school 


Pp 


A Chicago school-girl of tender years thus 


shine 


I never learn nothing.” 
Roger M. Sherman was arguing a case, and 


= 7 j te 
“Mr. Sherman,” said he. I would thavk 


i 


J. 


“Sir,” asked an attorney the other day ot a wit-! 


| ness who was testifying in a case of assault and 
Writing on the 10th of October, 1833, Mr. J. | battery, ‘‘have you been in this court before?” 
|Q. Adams said: ‘Slander is so effective a | “Yes, sir,” said the witness, *-I have been here 
| Weapon in all our elections that the candidates | Often.” ‘*Ah, been here often, have you?” said | ton's 
for the highest offices use it without scruple | the attorney 

It was never more atro- | the court what for.” 


of 


in a triumphant tone. 
Well,” replied the wit- 
ess slowly, ‘*I have been here at least a dozen 
mes to see yuu, to try and collect that tailor’s 


ill you owe.” ee 


lin 
Fuserat Betis.—(By Frances L. Mace.)— 


heard a solemn funeral bell 
High in the village church-tower swinging, 


I heard the mourners softly singing: to 


ducation and respec- tun,” we find the followinz :— 


€8 nothing about New Jerse 


one of the seventeen gentlemen was named N. 


practical purposes is almost wholly lost for lack 


‘Now tell ayers of the public libraries are discovering 
these deficiencies, and some of them endeavor 
mantully to supply them in part by “analyses” 


| are now so many of these libraries that the sale 
among them of a small edition of an index toa 
standard work ought to be well assured; and 
the making of such indexes might reasonably be 
relied upon as a source of moderate emolument 


|yreat mind to direct the jury to convict the 
| prisoner.” 
atter all the reference was enough to direct the 
| reader to Mr. Justice Best’s remark, whatever 
| it was, and was perfect for that purpose. 


Of course this is laughable; but 


The indefatigable Mr. Allibone of Philadel- 


phia, as a tribute of respect to the late Mr. Ed- 
| ward Everett, and as a labor of love in his be- 


valf, madg an exhaustive index to the three 


| Volumes of the **Orations and Speeches” of the 


atter, printed in 1859. As Mr. Everett spoke 


;on a great variety of topics, and generally : 
| treated them comprehensively, the addition of | Richard Baker lived at the foot of the hill for 
| this index to his volumes makes them usetul as | fifty years, and Edward Bellock, a forener, Bee 
/a sort of encyclopedia; of a peculiar kind, no | a house on the point in 1650. 

doubt, but for certain purposes very valuable. 
We have noticed in Mr. Allibone’s admirable | utmost importance to Dorchester, as well to the 
index one or two errors, not unlike the Mr. 
Justice Best reference, but thev are scarcely to 
h- | be considered as blemishes in the work. 


‘Eaton, New Jersey, III., 486, note. 
On referring to the page indicated it is found | ' 


,. Few authors know how to make a good index, 
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and yet few are willing to trust the task to an- 
other. It ought, however, to be easy to divide 
the labor in such a way that the intellectual part 
could be done by the author, and the purely 
mechanical and most laborious part by an as- 
sistant. The making of indexes ought to be 
regarded as a distinct branch of literary labor; 
and if thus regarded it might be pursued to ad- 
vantage by many gentlemen of literary tastes 
whose attainments may not be such as to enaole 
them to earn a living income by authorship, and 
yet are something above the grade requisite for 
translating or simpie copying.— Charles Hale, in 
Christian Union. 


In Germany.—(By Anna C. Brackett. )— 

Down from far-off fathers sweeping, conquerors 

in storm and flood, 

Still within our veins there runs the Angle and 

the Saxon blood, 

Thrilling more than with mere feeling of the 

sacredness of art— 

Thrilling with a sudden terror, that lies nearer 

to the heart, 

While the battle rages fiercely, where fair Stras- 

burg nighest stands 

To the stars, of all the beauty, wrought by 

heaven-inspiréd hands. 

Flush our cheeks with proudest reverence ’neath 

the arches of Cologne, 

For the lotty thinking, stone-wrought, we lay 

claim to as our own. 

Stirred there not within our bosoms loyalty but 

half laid down 

When the brave old king of Prussia won and 

wore the German crown? 

Ay, our voices fain had mingled in the shout 
afar that ran, 

When not only a brave victor but a true and 
honest man : 

Rode beneath the war-scarred victory on the 
Brandenburger Thor, 

By the Lindens, to the palace that a palace is, 
and more. 

Needs no pardon then my telling of a story, true 
and sweet, 

Floating trom across the ocean till my eye it 
chanced to meet— 

True and sweet as German children, trained be- 
neath a tender care, 

That our burry and our fashion make too often 
here but rare: 

Journeving to a distant province, stayed the 
Emperor to hear 

In the village school the children all their les- 
sons saying clear; 

Then, when finished was 
out a little maid, 

Aud a simple blossom, **Tell me of what king- 
dom this,” he said. 

Over the fair face shot the mantling crimson 
blushes high and higher, 

But the sweet low child-voice answered, ‘To 
the vegetable, sire.” 

From his pocket then the Kaiser drew a golden 
coin to view, 

And with smile that showed the father all the 
monarch shining through, 

**And this coin, my little maiden, in which king- 
dom is t¢ found ?” 

Drooped the blue eyes, sweet and tender, in his 
presence, to the ground, 

But the voice still answered firmly, ‘‘Sire, the 
mineral,” sure and clear. 

Twice his tests the child had conquered, but 
a harder one was near: 

**To which kingdom, then, my maiden, will you 
say that J belong ?” 

Then the little voice was sileuced, through the 
doubt lest it were wrong, 

Not befitting to an emperor answer true to 
render there ; 

Hotter burned the cheeks in torment ‘twixt the 
child’s fear and despair, 

Till the silence seemed to bar up all the doors 
of all her will, 

As there through the doubt and terror ticked the 
clock and she was still. 

Sudden, clear through all confusion in her heart, 
came ringing plain 

Then these words trom out the Scripture she 
had heard and heard again — 

Though now a new-sent inspiration 
through the ancient Word, 

Real as lightnings trom Mount Sinai with their 
clear **Thus saith the Lord”’— 

**So the Lord the man created, and into his nos- 
trils blew 

Breath of life, and thus inspiréd, to a living 
soul he grew.” ‘ 

And her sunny eyes she lifted right up to her 
monarch’s face, 

Lighted with a look of surety, and a more than 
mortal grace; 

And the answer came unwavering as the bronzed 
brave face bent nigher, 

Low and sweet and reverence-laden, clearly— 
‘To God's kingdom, sire.” 

—Christian Union. 


the lesson, choosing 


lighted 


DorcueEster IN O_pv Times.—Two hundred 
and fifty-five years ago, in 1621, a party of Pil- 
grims made an excursion from Plymouth to Bos- 
ton harbor, and anchored at night off Nantasket 
Head. They were kindly received by some 
wandering Indians, who were gathering shell- 
tish at the beach, and the next morning they 
came up into Dorchester Bay, and, landing at 
Squantum, marched some three miles into the 
country. They found no inhabitants save a few 
women of the Neponset tribe of Indians, the 
men being absent; and, returning well-ladep 
with parched corn and beaver-skins, gave a 
good account of the place, wishing they had 
been settled there. Our next visitor of note 
was Mr. David Thompson. In 1626 he estab- 
lished himself on the island known by his name, 
as a trader in furs with the Indians. In 1630 a 
little vessel of 400 tons, called the ‘*Mary and 
John,” set out from England, with a goodly 
company of earnest, pious people, intending to 
form a settkement upon the Charles River. 
When they arrived at Nantasket Roads the cap- 
tain coolly put them ashore, as he was afraid of 
the navigation, having no piiot, and the com- 
pany were forced to make the journey by land. 
The south side of the Old Harbor with its salt 
marshes attracted them at first, and they inclu- 
ded in their boundaries Rock Hill, now known 
as Savin Hill, As the summer wore on they 
vave up the idea of a setthkement on Charles 
River, and began to more fully occupy the land 
about them. Part of the people gave them- 
selves to farming, using the salt marshes as pas- 
tures for their cattle, and a large number took 
to fishing with much success. 

The bay as well as the Neponset river abound- 
ed with fine shad, tom-cod, alewives, eels and 
bass, while the clams at the mouth of the river 
have always been of the largest and best. Some 
more adventurous settlers went after furs and 
tish as far as the coast of Maine, and itis on rec 
ord thata Dorchester shallop was wrecked there 
in 1632. Partly on account of the nearness to 
the water, and partly from the shelter atfurded 
irom the 1 orth winds, the south side of what is 
now known as Savin Hill was a favorite place 
of residence, and the marks of dwellings are 
even now to be seen there in the shape of apple- 
trees and grass-grown cellars. Some also lived 
on the point of land running out from the hill 
to the eastward. We have the name of John 
Eeles living at Fox Point in 1640. It was also 
at this point that a small house was set up for 
the purpose of selling liquors to refresh the 
teamsters as they came with their loads of wood 
over the frozen bay to Boston one memorabie 
winter. We have the names of many early set- 
tlers who dwelt at Rock Hill and on the point, 
among them those of Mr. John Holman, a col- 
lector of furs, and one of the selectmer. of the 
town, and Mr. John Mason, who fortified the 
hill by planting guns upon the eastern face of it 
in 1639. A Mr. Rossiter owned a fish-house at 
Rock Hill, but may not have lived there. Mr. 


The Neponset River has always been of the 


Indian as to the white man. At what is now 
Milton Lower Mills the sseponsets had their 


For | dwelling-place, and in the falls of the river they 


nature has instance, in the index, under the head of ‘Ea- | caught an abundance of fine fish. The place 
was called by them Unquity, and the falls Un- 


quity-Huiset. 


As the river banks began to be 
nhabited by the white men, and the many man- 


to be the beginning of the oration on *‘Acade- | ufactories were established, the Indians were 
mical Education,” first delivered at St. Louis, | persuaded to remove to a grant of some six 
but repeated at Cambridge and elsewhere—the | thousand acres around Punkapvag Pond, in the 
oration in which occurs the parallel between the | Blue Hills. 


Here they gradually became ex- 


reservation of the text of Homer during so | tinct (though not till the early days of some 


mission of an electric dispatch under seas and | river and the falls. 
over lands from one end of the world to the : 

other, There is nothing about New Jersey from | mercial Puint, has become a fine piece of wharf! 
and | property in the hands of the Boston Gaslight 
y in the note. The | Company, and many other enterprises now line 
note simply contains a copy of the dedication- | the river banks. 
leaf of the original edition of the oration, and | carried on in the Neponset River seem marvel- 
thus contains the names of all the trustees of|lous to us at the present day—thousands of 
| the Washington University at St. Louis, seven- | bushels of the finest shad, bass, tom-cod, ale- 


ie beginning to the end of the oration, 


enin number. All of these seventeen names, 


) although thus most remotely connected with the | sold for a few cents a bushel. 

text of anything in the volumes, the patient Mr. | five years ago blue-fish began to run up the 
| Allibone entered in his index. It happens that | river and were taken to the number of one hun- 
‘dred or so a day, and smelt have always visited 
it in varying numbers in the autumn season. 
These latter are now caught through the ice of 
the river in the winter season, and are of the 
finest size and flavorto be found in the markets. 


Eaton, ‘Eaton, N. J."—very likely bva prin- 
r’s error—has become ‘Eaton, New Jersey.” 
There are many books of which the value tor 
an index. Such a book, for instance, is Ben- 
‘*‘Thirty Years’ View.” Already the man- 


“summaries” of the contents of such books 
the catalogues of their libraries. But there 

















those competent for the task. 


mses sicroenmes beans retin 


| as called by the 


| wives, menhaden and others being taken and 


chester were made of logs, and were thatched 
| with the salt grass of the marshes. 
| for many years that the carpenters’ art produced 
the frame-houses of which, at the present day, 


little colony was to build a meeting-house, in 
1631, on what was then Allen's Plain—now the 
corner of Pleasant and Cottage streets. 
building, very rudely constructed, was used for | 
meetings of all kinds held by the town, and was 


the days when attacks from Indians were feared. 








Neponsets, now known as Cum- 


The records of the fisheries 


Some twenty- 


The houses of the early inhabitants of Dor- 


It was not 


few are standing. One of the first acts of the 








This 


sort of military store-house or block house in 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


In the fall of 1815 the old meeting-house was 

injured by a heavy gale, and was replaced tn 

following year by the fine building at Meetiny- 

house Hill. This work was one of great im- 
portance at the time, and cost the then large sum 
of twenty-one thousand dollars. Before this 
event, however, the present second church had 
been gathered, and erected in 1808 the building 
now standing at the corner of Washington and 
Centre streets. 

The dress and customs of the earlier times 
seem very curious in the light of those now ex- 
isting, and in some directions there has been « 
great improvement. - At funerals, tor instance. 
prayers were entirely dispensed with, althoug! 

sermons were allowed, and the manner of en 

tertainment showed the greatest extravagance. 
West-India rum, Lisbon wine, lemons, suyar, 
pipes, tobacco, gloves and scarfs, with, sume 

times, gold rings, were provided, and at the 

funerals of ministers, paid for by the town, thi: 
was nearly always the case. If, at the present 
day, funeral expenses seem large, they were 
then enormous. costing in the wealthier families 
from five hundred to one thousand dollars. 

In matters of dress the custom was much 
more elaborate than now, and the details are 
being made very familiar to us by the various 
continental costumes so often brought out. But 
if their dress was sometimes elaborate the daily 
life of our fathers was one of stern simplicity 
and purity. The habit of early rising was a 
duty, and family worship was never omitted. 
The mother and daughters did the work of the 
household, and the fathers and sons labored in 
he fields and about the place till evening 
brought the family together again. Of the wo- 
men of those early days too much can never be 
said. The courage with which they bore unac- 
customed privations and their earnest picty have 
had the greatest influence and will not be tor- 
gotten. 

In the stirring times of the Revolution, and 
the many events we are now considering, Dor- 
chester was in the foremost rank, and the tory 
element in her population was a very feeble 
one. Though nominally « part of the great city, 
which, however, it rivalled in importance in the 
early days, our old town lias still an individual 
ity, and let us hop? it will always retain it.— 
H. G. P.,in Boston Advertiser. 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S 


POPULAR 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
AMOS BECKFORD, JR, JOSHUA MAXWELL, 


SALESMEN. 





10 per cent. less than any 
house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 
julyl tr 


NEW MUSIC! NEW MUSIC! 
GOV. RUTHERFORD 8. HAYES’ 
MARCH. YES’ GRAND 


With a fine portrait. Music of the best. By FE. MACK. 
40 cents. , 





THE SALUTATION ! 


Our new Chureh Music book for 1876-77. commends 
itse f at once by the variety, freshness and musical 
excellence of its contents. By L. O. EVERSON. 
Single copy, $1.38. Per dozen, $12.00. 


WELCOME TO ALL NATIONS, 


written by Dr.O.W. Hou_mes to Keller’s American 
Hy wn. to be sung at July 4th Centennial celebration, 
Phila. Octavo form for Societies, LO cts. 
CENTENNIAL HYMN, as sung at the Opening 
of the Exhibition Wo ds by Wairrik Music by 
PAINE. In Sheet Music, 30cts.; Octave form for So- 
cleti 5, 0 ets. Arranged for Orchestra, 31.00. 
Centennial Collection of National Songs. 
Elega t and attractive volume, Paper, 40c.; Bds. dbe. 


GOOD NEWS ! 


GOOD NEWS is the taking name of one of the 
prettiest and best of Sabbath Schoo! Song Books ever 
made. Send tor specimen pages [free] or specimen 
copy [35 cts.]. 

Any Book or Piece sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., BOSTON. 
july tt 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & 60,, 


Manufacturers, 
and Retail Dealers, announce an 


UNEQUALED STOCK 
—OF-— 


Tonic Beer, 


Soda, 


Ottawa Beer, Porter, 
Mineral Water, Cider, 
Lager Beer, Syrups, 


Belfast Ginger fe. 


They make a specialty of 


STOCK ALE, 


In Kegs for Family Use. 
—THEIR 


Belfast Ginger Ale 


Is distinguished forits richness and fullness of flavor 
4@— Orders trom dealers, hotels and families sup- 
plied with promptness and at the 


VERY LOWEST PRICES! 


—ALSO— 


S, S76. 


dottlers, Importers and Wholesale | ~ 





Ss. S. P. 


“MEDOC.” 


The best possible TABLE. 
CLARET tor the money. 
Imported in the wood, and | 
bottled by 


S.S. PIERCE & CO., 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 
june24 3t 


The French and Viennese Systems 


OF ELECTRICAL CURE. 
the 


DRS. WILLIAM and EMMA H. BRITTEN 
elebrated European Electricians, beg to announce 

that they have ju-t returned to Boston, and are pre 
pared to resume their h ghly successtul methods of 
Ele¢trical treatment. 

After many years of study and experience the Drs. 
Britten are enabled to promise rapid and permanent 
benetit in all cases they undertake. Many diseases 
deemed utterly hopeless in every other system. have 
yielded to their treatment, and every form of suffer- 
ing can be alleviated WITHOUT PAIN. DANGER OK 
FAILURE. THE ELECTRICAL VAPOR-BATH wil! 
be teund a Delighttul and Invigorating Re-torative. 

Examinations made by the ELECPRICAL CRANIAL 
DIAGNOSIS. the Greatest) Discovery of Modern 


disease are described with accuracy. 


118 West Chester Park. Boston. 


ot 


je2t 





‘he ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY 
ARTICLE tor BOYS’ wear can be found. 


Uy acc iBb ie PRE ee BCS | 


REAL ESTATE. 


Ss. P. TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


meh4 





HERRINGC’S. 


CHAMPION 


56 & 60 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
mayl3 tt 
CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR 
Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Ilurd’s Genuine Einglish Lead. 


} 85 & SY Oliver, cor. High St., Boston, 
;  aprs 3m 


BANKERS. 


K!IDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE UN SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


| 





LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
| in all parts of the world. 


| SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- | 


mission in this and other Citles. tf june’ 


Smuggler Cigars. | 


| 

| Our new oranu which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 

| quality, by any Cigar made in this country, and sold 

al reasonable prices. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO., 





INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
| LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


|'POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 
BOSTORNT. 
[Organized February 1, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........$14,399,527.95 





GENERAL AGENTS 


For the sile of | 


VIENNA BEER, | 


Which we offer to our customers and the trade fully 
confident that it wilt give better satisfction than any 
Beer now in use, or ever in use, in the Bustun market. 


For Sale, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, | 


In Barrels, Half and Quarter Barrels, or hegs, also | 
in Quart, Pint or Half-Pint Bottles. (Corked 
with Wood, or any of the improved styles 
of Rubber Corks.) 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO, 


HOWARD ATHENZUM BUILDING, 
BOSTON. 


MOSES FAIRBANKS. LEVI FHIRBANKS | 
june24 OTIS 5. NEALE. | 











: | 
ART-STORE. | 


Importers and Dealers in } 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, | 


Studies, and other Works of Art, | 
At wholesale and retail. 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. | 


594 Washington Street, Boston. 








apr8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tr | 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, | 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


many ages of the world’s history and the trans- | now living), but they always loved to visit the | CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 





Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 


ments are constantly being made, so that they con- | 
tinue to be. as ever, 


junes’ 


The ancient Tinman Point, | rates, for 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table | june3 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. | 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome | 
etyle. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- FIRE 
ery. of all sorts. 


apr29 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1530. 


The public appreciation of these 


The quality is not only fully sustained, but improre- 
| 
THE STANDARD. i 


Every variety. as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scaies, for sule at our Warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway. New York, 


FAIBBANKS & CO, sg | 


' Surplus over re-insurance, 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


No. 27 STATE 


LEAVING... ees eee eee eee eee ceeeesee es GIB, 832,527.95 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common 
wealth. 

Amuuntat risk.......+. -. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


seeeeeee$60,575,064.00 
Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous | 
condition by— 
Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—by the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 18 $294,106 62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the | 
capital, as above presented. | 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of itr 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel. | 
W.W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, | 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


juiyl 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO., 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Cash Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, srucnr nownen, preva Manager, 


No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 





QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


‘Cash Fund, July l, 187), 320,000 ofenamber rurnicure whieh we 


because of the table beng cdetaced by 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


« 





over $90,000. 


Only the sater cias-e5 of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, i 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. | 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


March 1, 1876. t mart 


£ 


Sclence, and one in which the most obscure forms of | 


SAFES. 


Deduct surplus to be distributed.......567,000.00 | 


| effects for the above numerated poitul aid a 


than twenty five vear- 
by afew drops of White’> Magic Erosive 


They were removed by at 


pipe burned the varnish 
,landl.dy. A : 
needed to re-tore the injury. 


| For 
| aM 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY & 60, 


Sele Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


BOSTON 


GINGER ALE, 


109, 111 and 113 Broad Street, Boston. 


432 Hudson St.. New York. 


For sale by first-class Grocers. Hotels, and others 
througheut the Union, 


CENTENNIAL LOCATION, 


Agricultural Building, K,17 
Space 5361. 


june3 


| MRS. FLYNT’S 
| IMPROVED 


UNDERCLOTHING, 


| 

| FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
is constantly Increasing in popu 
perfection than any other. The only thi 
to lack when first brought before th public 
garment for the Cors« Pisis 
| Fiynt has fully met by the inventio 


| Bust Supporter and Bust Improver, 


om 


| 


| IPlly. Gs tlos nearer 
x itappeared 
| 

Wits a 


Mr- 





as 


4 substitute 


ola 


} Patented Feb. 15, Is76—s litte garment beutiful in 


its simpheity, without bones, steels or clasps. and 
Which is as admirably adapted to the wants of lane, 
fleshy people as these of more delicate hiaiit. Hun 
dreds have already been tested and given wonderful 
salistaction. 

Ban Mis. Fe yy also calls atlention te her perfect 
WRATHER PROTECTOR, which is the only 
Sarment enabling a ledy to walk Chrough mud and 
Water, and find her dress aud) bottom of skirts, upon 


removing, as dry and clean as when sue started from 
bome. The above garment she is prepared to faruish 
al prices to coutorin to the tine- 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 


No. 157 Tremont Street. 
apris tl 


UNE & SOAS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW WAREROOMS, 


576 Washington Street, Boston. 


ul 





FURNITURE. 


| SAMUEL LAYCOCK & SON’S 


_ ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURMTURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE nick 


to order. 





}. Our goods are sold by all the principal dealer 
) throughout New England. 


| 
| PARLOR BED=s. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—Tie three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-GEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 


7309 and 74L Washington 
| Place. 


Factory at East Cambridge. ue april 


of Dx 
June 


Street, corner 


| Permanent Carbon Photographs. 
Vo more Spotting or Fading. 
| Alter many years of careful experiment we are 


| now prepared to give vur «customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


| All Styles and sizes, 


|} including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desi le 
| tor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
| by this process. 
ALLEN & ROWELL, 


julyl 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


 OLDSOUTH 


HAS BEEN SOLD, AND 


LELAND’S 
MAGIC CURER 


| 
| 

| IS SELLING FAST. 
| The best medicine in the world; 
warranted; instantly relieves and 
effectually cures Bowel Complaints, 
Cholera, Cholera) Morbus, Cholera 
|Infantum, Diarrhoea in Teething, 
| Dysentery, Colic, Cramps, Colds, 
| Chills, Ciills and Fever, Neuralgia 
'and Rheumatic Symptoms, and ALL 
PAINS, internal and external. Its 
effects are magical. 





been used 
Without ot, 
ufler and 


tinel itest 


It is well known in Boston, where it has 
by hundreds of families, who are never 
and who can be referred to by tho-e whe 
are =till ignorant of its truly wondertul 





ous complaints It is pleasant to Crke, and be 
NO ILL EFFECTS from its u-e. Thats been 
for many years by a number of the lead betas 
of Bo-ton, who will testify to it~ magieat efi 
For the purpose of bringing it inte more ye 
knowledge and use, the Leleod Magic Cure ¢ ive 
become voprietors and ona ture) and 
have appointed as General Agent= for New Eugland 


SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





cy 
neral 


sole that 


WHITE’S 
B, ~ * r 
MAGIC ERASIV Ey 
For Removing White Marks 
From Mentel- Pieces, Dining Tatles, Bureaus, 
Washstands, Dressing: Tatles, Sideboards, 
Commodes, Kitchen Ta‘les, and all 
FURNITURE. 

A hot flat, cup. pitcher. or bow! of hot water 
placed upon a varnished table, u-uilly leaves a 
white mark, cdused by the acto of 
the varnished surface—and much valuable ta 
has thus been hopelessly detace sa! ag 
beautiful rosewood or mahociry love en ruined 
by placing a medicine-cup or ~haveiwe-n 
highly polished surface of 
value of the complete set from tu 
to a mere sens e-tal 
specially subject & 
the set of parted pines in ou 
ally liable. on Washing ane 
spilled. or a ple-plive, 
placed upon a table 

A- housekeeper> 
of oiling or rublang will tester 
jured. Only WHILE’S MAGI 
tirely eradicale, that it will do 
OUSLY. 


dem in dining 


ese Wnmightly white =| ~. aha 





" fur t e thus 
ERASIVE will en 
ane INSITANTAS} 

EXAMPLES 
Mi-- E.M. BapBsos,ot Bo-ton 


thoughtle ivy es 


a hot jar filled with preservedt fruit up 
upon # large center-table, OF rr ving the cover 
from the table she found «whit sere the jar 
bad been tubbed the =pot with =weel kerosene 
alcohol, held a bet shovel it. tried everything 
recomended, but nothing bad any effect. Newtoer 
would varnish cover it. Atla-t tried the compound 
which is called White’~ Mase Era-ive The white 


mark faded from view the iu-tant it Wa= appled 

Mrs. s. WaAITE of Middleboro’ ba- a wathogany stand 
which was di-figured with a while mark (made by 
putting a shaving-mug of het Water upe u it) tor more 
it Was at lo-t readily removed 
Mr. C. E. WHITE, Of Whe same town, bought a set 
~old at les than cost 
White marks. 
ottle of Mi gie Erusive. 

Mr. RIDINGS Was in the habit of plwcing his pipe 
yn the mantel after smoking. The bowl of the hot 
and inade trouble with his 
bottle of White’= Erasive only was 


Miss Broapb, while dving a bit of fancy ironing, 


apparently rumed the table upon which she had been 
at work; but White’s Era-ive restored the detace 
ment. 


FOR SALE BY 


Agents and all Druggists through- 


out the United tates. 
PRICE, 25 and 50 CENTS, 


‘INSTANT RELIEF 


using Leland's Magic Curer. 


sufferers b 
. De ITTLE & SMITH, 2% Tremont 8. 


ITH. DOOL 
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In a willing: 
While we p 
To delay wi 
Lurks elop 
Glad and b 
Born of lig 
Subtler tha 
She hath go 
Bearing all 
Over stream 
Passing like 


That but m 


Addison's * 
BY 


Of all the chaq 
beloved than Sir 
knight of Worce 
peat to ourselves 
character only i 
love the living. 
his tender symp 
oddities, his whi 
comes so very ré 
character is to a 

Why, then, de 

For answer leq 
exquisitely drawt 

Sir Roger com 
faced, full of life 
simple impulses 
the country in ga 
court, to be ‘squ 
thought of. He 
the country folk 
is his desire to ta 
eretly brought fr 
in his own. 

But how the 
always and every 
for a half-day, wl 
the orchard with 
How tender to 
reaching down t¢ 
Nothing is too lov 
orders a hackney 
an “elderly man.’ 
oarsman must ha 
he of the ‘milk off 
so sunny and gos 
self and the wor 
simple as a little ¢ 
the finest 
a greater piece of 
the + 
Abb 
supposing Jacob t 

But 
round 


river off 


wonders of 
guide in the 


a world ¢ 
his charae 
parishioners a has 
increase their pie 
stretching out his 
well pleased to heé 
of him that night 
the shadow that o 
that manly heart. 
ter from the fulln 
about her is real a 
ity. He 
worth; but, persu 


honors 


never tells the wi 
away in his heart 
years and lights u 
shine. As he say 


streaked all his 
which, otherwise, j 
As we rememb 
John Matthew for 
repeatify his am 
psalm after the ot 
speech in court 
Westminster 


found learning—ag 


guid 


nesses, his strengt 
manliness, we feel 
which to be most 

W 
Cheerful, u 


his simplicity. 
him. 
filled with that “* 
him, as of anothe* 
ind t 
that nature might 


was gentle; 
world, ‘This was a 


seg 


A PAGE FROM 


I have fir 
The book is closed 
me. She is with 4 
I teel the love that 
ceive how inexpre 


just 


I will never wil 
“George Sand.” 
suelo I have knowl 
The heart of heq 
li 


heat, and like the ; 


suelo” must be 


hued heart of aros 
white cloud, bathed 
like the purest of 
its heart in the st 
suelo is so warm a 

Left in early or 
kin, in the heart o 
silvered streets by 
lover, Anzoleto, w 
urges to a nobler 
false and shallow t 
into truth and re 
presence; all the 
pilgrimage, in her 
bering in her littl 
Venice; in the be 
ascetic ‘‘Porpora,” 
the Moldan, en r 
“*Haydn’s” side o 
Frederick the Gre 
forth her soul in h 
dying maestro, ‘‘M 
her the mysterious 
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